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THE introduction of the small-calibre magazine rifle and of smokeless 
powder has so enhanced the value of infantry fire that a special training 
of the best men seems to be advantageous, and since we, as a nation, 
can never hope to instruct any great proportion of the population in the 
duties of the soldier in time of peace, we must endeavor to determine 
what is best to be done with the material we are permitted to handle 
and to develop that to the best advantage, and to this end we must 
carefully consider all measures proposed that promise success under the 
peculiar conditions of our service. 

The small-calibre magazine rifle and a powder which, though not 
entirely smokeless, gives but a faint cloud (like tobacco-smoke), which 
is rapidly dissipated, may now be considered as accomplished facts. 
Another war will be required to fully test them, but in the mean time it 
may be well to consider their qualities, so as to be somewhat prepared 
for their effects. The German gun, model of 1888, which may be taken 
as a fair example of the modern rifle, weighs only 8.4 pounds, and has 
a bore a little more than .3 of an inch in diameter ; it carries a pro- 
jectile weighing but two hundred and twenty-seven grains, made of a 
core of lead, surrounded by a mantle of nickel, copper, or steel, of the 
diameter of an ordinary lead-pencil. The charge is inclosed in a brass 

1 This paper is the result of a study of three recent German pamphlets,—‘‘ Das 
Infanterie-Gefecht,’’ Mller, Hanover, 1890; ‘‘Selbstaindige Patrouillen,’”’ Von 
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case of larger diameter than the projectile, and consists of about 42.5 
grains of brown powder in the form of little thin sheets like bits of 
paper ; this powder produces but little smoke in its explosion, and the 
report of its explosion is less loud than that of black gunpowder. The 
magazine is a tin case, detachable, holding five rounds. Each soldier 
carries in all one hundred and fifty rounds, weighing about eleven 
pounds; he can fire about thirty-five shots a minute. The initial 
velocity of the projectile is about two thousand and thirty-four feet per 
second, and its trajectory is so flat that when firing with the five-hun- 
dred-metre (nearly five hundred and fifty yards) sight it rises at its 
highest point only 4.9 feet (less than the height of a man) above the 
line of sight. At three hundred metres (three hundred and twenty- 
eight yards) it perforates iron plates .28 inch in thickness; at eight 
hundred metres (eight hundred and seventy-five yards) fir-wood ten 
inches in thickness. At one hundred yards it can, therefore, penetrate 
four or five men; at four hundred yards, three or four men; at nine 
hundred to thirteen hundred yards, two or three men; earth must be at 
least thirty inches thick in order to afford protection ; and if several pro- 
jectiles strike in succession the same point of a brick wall they will pass 
through. The sight is graduated up to two thousand and fifty metres 
(over a mile and a quarter). This is the new arm for the infantry, and 
these are some of the main characters of the weapon, which must be 
taken into consideration in the discussion of this subject. 

The effects of the new arm on tactics are great and manifold. The 
increased rapidity of fire favors the attacking party most during the 
preparation for attack, but the defender in the attack itself; the in- 
creased accuracy of fire is to the advantage of the attacking party, 
because he has a greater chance of hitting the small targets which the 
defender nowadays exposes ; on the other hand, the defender can more 
fully utilize his knowledge of distances previously ascertained, and can 
thus attain good fire-effect even at considerable ranges ; the flatness of 
the trajectory, even more important than the accuracy of fire, benefits 
the attacking party by lessening (on account of the much wider danger- 
ous space due to a projectile grazing so closely along the ground) the 
advantage the defender possesses in knowing beforehand the distances 
to points in the foreground ; the longer range enables the defender to 
open his fire earlier, but the greater penetration renders the defender’s 
cover less valuable, and so favors the attack ; both (longer range and 
greater penetration) affect the attack and defense alike so long as the 
fronts remain parallel, but in case the attacking party has concentric 
fire, and this it usually strives to obtain, the advantages will be greatly 
in its favor. Thus, although the small-calibre gun favors the defender 
to a somewhat greater degree than the attacking party, the latter is not 
without some marked advantages, which may in practice prove to be 
more important than they now seem. 
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Smokeless powder, however, is undoubtedly of much greater advan- 
tage to the defender than to the attacking party. The most important 
effect of this innovation is that it has become exceedingly difficult for the 
attacking party to determine accurately the position of the defender, 
or to estimate his strength. Accurate fire can now be delivered at such 
long ranges that the faint sound of discharge will no longer help us to 
determine the enemy’s distance; we can no longer estimate the strength 
of a skirmish-line by observing its fire through a field-glass, for there 
will be little or nothing visible ; during the battle no massing of troops 
or feint can now be made unobserved in open country, for there will be 
no clouds of battle to shroud the scene from view. Still the attacking 
party has some few advantages, for at closer ranges he can see the de- 
fender’s cover clearly, and can concentrate his fire thereon, moreover, 
every man of the attacking party can see the pdint of attack, can take 
full advantage of the ground to get there, and can see the effect of the 
fire on the enemy. . 

To obtain a clear conception of the influences of these two great 
modern improvements in the material of war on the various phases of 
an action, we will study the picture as it will very likely be presented 
in a future war. We will take up the three arms in the order in which 
they enter the battle: first the cavalry, which clears the way and gathers 
information ; then the artillery, the principal duty of which is to shake 
the enemy’s lines; and, finally, the infantry, to which falls the part of 
breaking up the enemy’s tactical combinations and annihilating his 
forces. 

The principal duty of the cavalry is not only to prepare the way 
for the main army, but also, by its first successes, to raise the morale of 
the troops. For this purpose the fronts of the armies are covered with 
cavalry divisions. Their duties require, mainly, celerity of movement, 
personal bravery, and dash. It is deemed that in these first great cav- 
alry combats the modern fire-arm will be without effect, hence a large 
proportion of the cavalry regiments in Germany have been armed with 
the lance as the weapon best suited for knightly deeds ; but against an 
enemy trained, like our cavalry of the plains, to fighting on foot, it seems 
doubtful that the advance of bodies of lancers would be very rapid. 

As soon as the veil of cavalry divisions is raised and the armies ap- 
proach closer to each other, the cavalry attached to the infantry divisions 
comes into play. Its duty is to determine more accurately the enemy’s 
position. First, the officers’ patrols, consisting of a few men under charge 
of an officer, supplied with good field-glasses and mounted on fleet horses, 
are sent out on independent reconnoissance duty. These are followed by 
the reconnoitring cavalry, armed with a good carbine. The smokeless 
powder will leave a clear field of view, but the long range of the ene- 
my’s rifles, in connection with the rapidly-dissipated smoke, will make 
it more difficult to determine his position and probable strength than 
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heretofore. This mode of obtaining information soon reaches its limits 
therefor ; cavalry can no longer bring the information necessary for the 
proper disposition of the troops for battle. To force the enemy to show 
his strength by bringing the artillery into action before we need its sup- 
port is a dangerous undertaking and weakens the attack.’ To put-in the 
advance guard for this rather subordinate purpose is even more danger- 
ous, as it may be found impossible afterwards to withdraw, as happened 
at Worth and Spicheren. The greater the effect of fire-arms the farther 
must we keep massed troops in rear ; hence they cannot be used here. 

Therefore, it is evident that we require at this juncture a new kind 
of troops, of such a character that it can follow and complete the duties 
of the reconnoitring cavalry, protect and cover the advancing masses 
(advance guard and main body), and possessing in itself the power to 
force the enemy to show his strength. Infantry patrols, specially trained 
and acting independently, seem to be the best solution of the problem. 
We will discuss this subject more in detail farther on. 

These are the main duties of the cavalry immediately before the 
battle opens. During the battle itself it observes the enemy closely, 
especially on the flanks, and brings information of any great move- 
ments on his part with all dispatch. At the critical moment, when 
the supply of ammunition is nearly or quite exhausted, the cavalry 
will find a field for its work, under these new conditions, such as his- 
tory. has not yet presented. 

The perfection of the new arms and the use of smokeless powder 
have affected the artillery arm more than any other; indeed, they have 
touched the tactics of light artillery quite fundamentally. This lies 
mainly in the fact that it has become so difficult to see the target.on a 
modern field. Consider the case of a battery approaching an enemy in 
position.. The defender’s batteries, after taking their positions, deter- 
mine the range to various points in the foreground, keeping the guns 
all out of sight behind the crest of a hill or gentle rise, only the battery 
chief, perhaps, spying over the crest. When the chief of the attacking 
battery arrives to select his position in the old-established manner, he 
may be recognized at once by means of a. field-glass, and the guns at 
once directed to the point his battery will probably occupy. The de- 
fender has the range more or less accurately ; but the attacking battery 
will, under the new conditions, find it very difficult to get the enemy’s 
range. Evidently a new method of coming into position must be 
adopted. 

The battery chief can no longer ride up to and over the field to 
select his position, thus preparing the enemy for the arrival of .his 
battery. A different programme will be followed nowadays,—he halts 
in rear of a height, dismounts, and with his glass peers into the land- 
scape over the crest of the hill; the battery unlimbers in rear and is 
moved by hand to the front close up to the crest; ammunition is then 
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accumulated, and when the position of the enemy is once determined 
the firing begins. This would be the natural method of overcoming 
the difficulties of the situation ; but this quiet preparation will require 
a long interval of leisure, and such will hardly be available in the 
present mode of opening the battle, for when the infantry battle begins 
in earnest the artillery must enter the contest and, if possible, in pre- 
ponderating masses ;. as the artillery, however, cannot proceed with the 
haste necessary to accomplish this, it follows that some other means of 
holding the enemy in check at this stage, while we keep our infantry 
in hand, must be resorted to. 

Again, we find the solution of the problem in independent patrols: 
the artillery requires time to come into position; the infantry must be 
held back till it can count on the support of the artillery; meanwhile, 
the patrols referred to would reconnoitre the enemy’s position, and this 
without bringing on an engagement (for they are supposed to be ex- 
perts in this sort of work), and they must be she enough to resist 
the enemy’s attempts on our artillery. 

The principles involved in the use of artillery in battle have not 
changed. As soon as the enemy’s position is determined, the first duty 
of the artillery is to silence the enemy’s guns; it then turns to the in- 
fantry and endeavors to demoralize it by concentrating its effects on 
the points of attack ; finally, during the assault its fire is directed on 
the reserves in rear. The officers of the artillery must be supplied 
with excellent field-glasses, and the guns should be provided with 
telescopic sights. The modern requirements of officers of field artillery 
(not to speak of those of sea-coast artillery on the other hand) are such 
that a separation, complete and radical, of the field artillery and the 
fortification artillery, as has been effected in the principal European 
armies, is absolutely demanded for our own service. 

In the case of the infantry, the new factors—long-range, rapidly- 
firing rifles; small projectiles fired with flat trajectories, so that they 
just graze the ground over long distances ; artillery projectiles of high 
explosive power; and, for both small-arms and guns, smokeless 
powder—naturally favor the defensive most. Besides the advantages 
the defense has derived directly from these improvements, it has 
derived another indirectly on account of the enhanced value of cover. 
Formerly, when each shot revealed the position of the skirmisher, 
cover was useful only for protection, but now, when the firing no 
longer: reveals the position of the skirmisher, it serves as a mask as 
well, and the defender will make all possible use of this fact by keep- 
ing his lines intrenched and therefore concealed. 

To study the effect of modern material, let us consider first the 
defensive. If the defense is not purely defensive, but is conducted in 
an active spirit, as it generally should be, it will be of immense ad- 
vantage if the attacking party can be induced to exhaust his strength 
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on the defender’s front before the latter passes to the offensive. The 
defender’s front must not appear too strong, for then the attacking 
party will not risk an attack; his aim should be to make it appear 
weak, so as to tempt him to attack ; now, this could be done by ad- 
vancing light bodies of troops on his front, but in such a case these 
light bodies, supposing them to be parts of the ordinary subdivisions 
of the troops, when driven back, often create a panic among the troops 
in position in rear; hence this mode of procedure is open to serious 
objection. 

Here once more we have indicated the value and importance of 
patrols ; independent in their action, trained to their duties, and strong 
enough to defend themselves, when they retire they create no panic. 
An army (not possessing independent patrols) coming upon such a 
front, covered by patrols of this kind, would soon have its cavalry 
stopped, and, as the front would appear weak, the artillery of the 
advance guard would probably come into position and the infantry 
would advance. The number of the enemy can no longer be estimated 
by the smoke of the firing, so this advance would have to be cautious, 
therefore the patrols would not be in too great danger. Suddenly, 
when the advancing infantry is near enough for the defender’s pur- 
poses, the patrols would disappear and the attacking army find itself 
before a line fully deployed and in position, and the commander would 
be forced to draw his conclusions and make his decisions rapidly and 
under the most unfavorable circumstances. The defender could desire 
nothing better. 

Several elements in warfare have been greatly affected by the recent 
improvements, and may be considered in this connection. The estima- 
tion of distances, for instance, always a matter of great importance, has 
become of even greater value on account of the greater distances to be 
determined. Therefore, in each platoon two or three men, who have 
shown particular aptitude in this accomplishment, should be specially 
trained ; it is surprising how readily some men take to this art, for such 
it seems to be in a degree, and how difficult it is for others to learn it. 
Those who possess the faculty should receive a thorough course of in- 
struction under a suitable officer, and should be decorated with a colored 
ornamental stripe on the sleeve, or some other designation, so that they 
may be readily recognized when their services are required ; in time of 
war five or six such men in a company will be invaluable, whereas, if 
we attempt to train the entire company by the same course of instruction 
for all, only medium results can be attained. 

In target-practice, too (in its widest sense), it will be necessary to 
train specialists ; the great feature in modern science is the specialist, to 
him its wonderful advances are largely due, and the science of war is 
no exception. Fire-discipline has become of greater importance than 
ever; the supply of ammunition is an absorbing problem to-day, but 
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the most effective way of simplifying this troublesome problem is to 
control the fire during an action; any waste of ammunition must be 
punished with the greatest severity. How difficult it is to properly 
control the fire of a line in action only those can appreciate who have 
led troops in battle. 

“Many of us remember the instance at Worth, when the French 
cuirassier brigade attacked our firing-line for the first time. Hardly 
did the masses of horsemen show themselves, when a cry went up from 
our deployed lines. In a moment, along the entire line by which the 
enemy’s horsemen had been seen, a terrific rapid fire rolled out which 
soon produced an impenetrable cloud of smoke. The source of danger, 
now become invisible, seemed doubly threatening; every instant the 
wild horses were expected to plunge through the powder smoke, and 
higher and higher rose the noise of firing; when, finally, the danger 
seemed to be over, and the veil of smoke lifted, the men saw to their 
great surprise that the cuirassiers had gone quite another way than was 
expected, and then they appreciated the fact that all that ammunition 
had been fired away into the air.” ? 

The spade has become a weapon; its value for the defensive is 
generally acknowledged, but in the wars to come it will play a daily part 
of far greater importance than has been given it in the past. Its use 
on the field, like many other important features of modern tactics on the 
battle-field, though not fully appreciated then by the military world at 
large, dates practically from our civil war. Our common soldier learned 
its value by sad experience; his intelligence alone led him to practice 
field intrenchment ; he required no instruction from his officer. Had 
we had a Boguslawski to write up the tactical deductions from our war, 
much would stand to our credit which is now attributed to the wars of 
1866 and 1870. 

Let us turn to the offensive,—the attack. When two armies in 
column of march meet, the chances for success on either side are at first 
even ; should one of the commanders, however, succeed in developing 
his plan before the other, he will have greatly the advantage. But 
when the two armies first come in contact, the battle opened by the ad- 
vance guards has a not unimportant influence in determining the time 
for the execution of the general attack, and often, as at Spicheren and 
Worth, takes the matter entirely out of the hands of the commander- 
in-chief. It would, then, be a great advantage if we could in some 
manner control matters at this stage. 

Again we are brought face to face with the subject of patrols. 
The small bodies, trained as they should be to act independently and 
intelligently, by following the cavalry of the advance guard and doing 
their appointed duty properly, would enable us to hold our masses in 


2 «« Selbstandige Patrouillen,”” Von der Goltz. 
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hand, and thus give us that power of control so necessary for concerted 
action. 

In case of an army approaching an intrenched position, the 
sequence of events is somewhat different. The information brought 
in by the cavalry out in front must decide whether the position is to 
be attacked directly or not. If the commander decides to attack, he 
first orders a more thorough examination of the enemy’s position ; 
this has become the more necessary now that the smokeless powder no 
longer reveals that position, and the enemy’s forces will be hidden 
entirely from view in their trenches. But how shall this further infor- 
mation be obtained? The cavalry cannot get it, for it cannot advance 
closer than to within sixteen hundred yards of the position; the com- 
mander must therefore employ infantry for this purpose. We have 
seen the danger of engaging the advance guard as such ; hence he is 
compelled, under the present system, to send bodies of infantry—entire 
companies or at least platoons—to the important points to draw the 
enemy’s fire, these bodies then advancing in open order to force the 
enemy to show his strength and to get near enough, without great 
danger, to obtain the necessary information. Such a proceeding is, 
however, objectionable because entire companies or platoons are rarely 
trained properly for such delicate work. Moreover, the tactical units 
will be too much broken up thereby. 

We are thus led to the same conclusion as before, viz., that a special 
kind of troops must in future be developed to meet the case,—the 
patrols already referred to. Here the value of patrols, trained to act 
independently on the field, is especially evident, and their use will be 
most important. Such patrols, lightly equipped, advancing cautiously, 
utilizing all irregularities of the ground, can readily obtain positions 
without great danger to themselves, whence they can bring a good fire 
to bear on all important points that present themselves, and under 
their protection officers with fine field-glasses can examine the enemy’s 
position and get all necessary information. Thus the difficulty is 
overcome and the problem apparently solved. 

These are the pictures (so at least we have ventured to paint them) 
that a future war may be expected to present. Such are the probable 
effects of the late improvements in arms and ammunition on the suc- 
cessive phases of the ever-changing panorama, and thus may we meet 
some of the difficulties of the new situation. 

We have thus far considered mainly the inanimate material of war- 
fare. Let us cast a glance at the living beings that are to handle this 
fine machinery, from whom must come the thought to direct and the 
power and will to act. It is very evident, from what has been said, 
that a modern battle is a very serious matter, and the responsibility of 
those in command has grown to be very great. Subdivisions exposed 
in the open to the fire of the enemy for but a short time will be swept 
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away so completely that they may as well be stricken from the rolls 
for the rest of the campaign. Every subdivision entering the battle 
at the decisive moment puts its existence at stake. The more fire- 
arms are improved, the higher is the art of tactics’ raised as an art. 
Therefore we require as leaders of troops (even of the smaller sub- ° 
divisions) no longer heroes, whose only important quality is personal 
bravery, but men who have shown themselves capable of directing 
men. The days in which the heroism of single men influences the 
progress of the battle are past. Men of calm judgment are required, 
both as leaders and as common soldiers; men who are influenced by a 
simple sense of duty to do what is required of them. These duties, 
especially of officers and non-commissioned officers, are far’ more diffi- 
cult and important than ever before. Let us consider some of these 
duties a little more in detail. 

The company is the smallest tactical unit that can act independently. 
The company commander, however, must be careful to observe the 
limits of this independence and endeavor to keep an eye on the general 
action and act in concert with the other companies of the battalion ; 
he must also control his subordinates that the parts of the company 
may act in concert too. When the company acts irdependently, his 
place is with the supports, but when it is part of a battalion on the 
general line, his best position is in the firing-line. His main duties 
consist in directing the: fire of his platoons at the beginning of the 
action, and then exercising only such general control as may be neces- 
sary to insure concerted action with the adjacent companies. 

The platoon is the smallest unit ordinarily commanded by an officer. 
In an active campaign, however, platoons will very early after the 
opening of hostilities be commanded by non-commissioned officers, 
which indicates the necessity for training our sergeants for that position. 
The principle duty of the chief of platoon is maintaining the fire- 
discipline, which is directly under his charge. This, though apparently 
a very simple matter, is in reality one of the most difficult duties of 
the battle-field. 

“The proper control @d direction of the firing is not a science 
which can be learned from the drill-book ; it requires so much clear 
judgment, calmness, insight, and skill that it is in reality almost an 
art, which, by practice, may be developed to virtuosoship. As a band 
of music, under the baton of its director, rises from the most delicate 
piano and swells to the roaring fortissimo, and falls again to peaceful, 
quiet tones, so must the platoon, under the guidance of its chief, be 
able to deliver all kinds of fire, according to the requirements, from 
the subdued, carefully-aimed individual fire to the thundering roll of 
rapid fire, under continual changes of target and sight.” * 


8 « Das Infanterie-Gefecht,”’ Moller. 
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The chiefs of groups are the assistants of the platoon commander ; 
they see that the men take proper advantage of the ground in ad- 
vancing ; they observe carefully every man’s sight and watch every 
man’s aim, and, in general, control the firing directly, in obedience to 
* the general directions of the chief of platoon. 

The common soldier has his important duties too, and they have 
grown much more important under the new conditions. He must be 
subjected to the severest discipline. The more murderous the weapons 
of war the severer must be the discipline. The moral strength needed 
to keep a soldier true to his duty in the modern battle-field, where the 
smokeless powder enables him to see all the carnage around him, is 
now far greater than was required of old. Indeed, an iron discipline 
must be enforced as the best safeguard against disaster. The present 
tendency, in some quarters, of treating the soldier with too much con- 
sideration is not in accordance with this; but this seems to be due to 
a misconception : it is one thing to treat him with fairness and the con- 
sideration that is necessary for his well-being and proper development, 
but it is quite another thing to make a complaining milk-sop of him. 
Next in importance to discipline stands drill. Drill in the open-order 
formation on varied ground is, of course, essential for the training of 
troops for battle to-day ; but it must not be forgotten that, although on 
the battle-field closed masses will be little used, it is still very essential 
that the troops be well drilled to move in close formations (especially 
of the larger subdivisions), for such movements will be of vital im- 
portance for the concentration of the troops before the battle opens. 
Such drills must be practiced over all kinds of ground, by night as 
well as by day, in good weather and in bad, for night and bad weather 
will be more than ever the friend of the attacking party, and will be 
constantly utilized hereafter to avoid the terrible effects of the modern 
weapons of war. 

Now, as to the changes suggested by all these effects on the various 
phases of a battle; on the actors as well as on the acts and scenes of 
the great drama. 

A hundred years ago the old smooth-bore gun permitted the ad- 
vance of closed lines against the enemy’s fire, for the zone of principal 
fire-effect was only some two hundred and twenty yards deep, and 
. could, therefore, be crossed by rapidly-moving lines without too great 
loss. 

In the times of Napoleon, in the early part of this century, the 
improved arms demanded that the masses be somewhat protected by 
skirmishers, to take upon themselves the main fire-effect, the masses 
themselves being made more mobile by breaking them up into battalion 
columns. 

The introduction of the breech-loader (begun in Germany in 1841, 
not completed in England till 1864) required a further change, the 
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skirmishers becoming of greater importance and receiving a wider 
application ; the battalion columns being made still more mobile by 
being converted into the smaller company columns. 

The improved breech-loader of the Franco-Prussian War (resulting 
from the observed effects of the needle-gun in 1866) increased the value 
of the skirmish-line and decreased that of closed subdivisions, so that the 
skirmish-line became the actual firing-line, and, finally, also the actual 
line of attack, only small subdivisions being brought up at the end of 
the action to give the last impulse. 

Following the course of events, the introduction of the modern 
small-calibre rifles, with a magazine attachment, firing a projectile with 
a very flat trajectory, and using a comparatively smokeless powder, is 
a step in advance far greater than awy of the preceding. The change 
in tactics necessitated thereby must consequently be correspondingly 
great. In the same way that small bodies of skirmishers were intro- 
duced at the beginning of the century to draw the fire of the enemy 
away from our columns, so now we must find some kind of tactical 
bodies which -will draw the enemy’s fire away from our open-order 
firing-line, and the independent patrols, already referred to, seem to 
offer a fair solution of the problem. 

The increased effect of fire-arms requires a better training of the 
troops; but since not every soldier is capable of the development re- 
quired, it appears best to train a body of specialists. In the cavalry 
the best riders and fencers should be separately trained, and should 
receive some honorable designation. In the artillery the best gunners 
should be favored and encouraged in the same way. In the infantry 
the best marksmen have already been recognized, but it is also neces- 
sary now to distinguish the most apt estimators of distances. 

The independent patrols, which have been suggested, must also 
receive, in time of peace, a special training for their work. Each 
platoon should have one such patrol, carefully selected, consisting of 
achief and eight men. These patrols must be thoroughly instructed in 
the- knowledge of topography, the use of ground, the proper mode of 
observing an enemy, and in reconnoissance duty in general. They 
must be practiced in stealing around a position or through a camp. 
They must be prepared to remain away from their proper commands 
during the night, and must, therefore, learn to take care of themselves 
in the field. In battle they are no essential parts of their platoons, but 
act independently, although, when their duties are over, they return to 
their commands. Their mode of application seems to be but a natural 
development of the old skirmishers or the French éclaireurs to suit the 
modern conditions. At all events, the organization of such a select 
body cannot but raise the morale of the army at large. 

J. P. Wisskr, 
First Tieutenant U.S.A. 
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A DOUBLE WINNER. 


CHAPTER I. 


IF one-half the stories respecting Carlisle Barracks in early days—with 
which for the last quarter of a century grizzled veterans have regaled 
junior subalterns—are true, cavalrymen must have experienced a sen- 
sation resembling that of delight when ordered to report there for duty. 

We are all prone to look backward and view the days forever past 
with pathetic regret, and sigh for them and the vanished friends who 
knew them with us. In so doing we steal from the present its pleasure 
and rob the future of its enjoyment ; and are apt to forget that it is not 
alone the times that are changed. 

It is very generally believed that the present period is the happiest 
in which mortal has ever lived. This may all be; but I am inclined 
to think that the social relations between army officers of the old régime 
were more pleasant, and established upon a firmer basis, than they are 
to-day, and that there existed a spirit of good-fellowship, of brotherly 
love, of esprit de corps sadly lacking at present. Alas! when that baneful 
power, political influence, crept into the army, these admirable qualities 
sheathed their sabres and “ silently stole away.” 

There are few towns of Carlisle’s size in a position to boast of so 
many inhabitants of gentle birth. Medford, Quincy, Salem, and other 
Massachusetts towns, long recognized as aristocratic strongholds, are 
not overlooked:-when making this assertion respecting Pennsylvania’s 
favorite little burgh. And it was years ago when this social element 
was supreme and the cavalry school knew its palmiest days of which 
I write. 

The commandant at the barracks, Colonel Martingale, had been a 
cavalry officer, or a dragoon, as he preferred to be called, all his life ; 
and as such we find him on active duty at the ripe age of sixty-five. 
He was a rigid disciplinarian, a cynic,—partly attributable to cognac 
gout,—and a gentleman of the old school. Justly proud of his military 
record, he was far more so of his pedigree. He much preferred for his 
associates persons whose lineage was as old, and knowledge of wine as 
good, as hisown. Next to himself, he liked nothing so much as a good 
dinner ; and many of these were tendered bim by the residents of the 
old town, who—and they did not deny it—had a fondness for the service. 
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Major Snaffle, though the colonel’s equal in birth and breeding, 
cared nothing for society. He never accepted one of the social “ bids” 
that were offered him; and the original and unique excuses sent with 
his regrets frequently furnished an amusing topic of conversation. He 
was universally popular, and recognized as the best poker-player and 
the worst “ drill” in the army. 

The post-adjutant, Lieutenant Quills, as executive officer of the 
commandant, deemed it his duty to be at once his spy and bureau of 
information. Not handsome, he looked well in uniform. Though, as 
might be expected, quite reverse of popular at the barracks, he had 
many friends among the “ townies,” especially among the fair sex, to 
whom he was partial and attentive. Morally he posed as a saint; not 
playing cards and ‘never taking a drink in public, and seldom with a 
companion. It was whispered, however, that he occasionally toyed in 
private with what he denounced as “ spirits.” 

His best girl, as he styled her mentally, was the daughter of an old 
retired army officer, whose handsome home was in Carlisle,—Miss 
Nellie Nettleton. His hopes in life culminated in the desire to make 
Miss Nettleton Mrs. Quills. Though others failed to see that she had 
given him much encouragement, Mr. Quills felt differently. He eon- 
sidered the matter all but settled ; but as yet had not asked her hand. 

There was another subaltern at the barracks who saw his ideal 
woman in the daughter of the retired veteran. Lieutenant Canter was 
a typical dare-devil, who, without grave vices, was essentially way- 
ward. He was just the kind of man to fascinate and interest any young 
woman. Handsome as Apollo, tall, well proportioned, and a splendid 
horseman, he was refined, recklessly generous, and fastidiously polite to 
all. His courtly manners always made a favorable impression. 

At the same time, so convivially inclined was he that not infre- 
quently rumors of some of his escapades reached the town; and the 
parents and guardians of marriageable girls, though strongly attached 
to him, felt obliged to view him as not strictly eligible. Notwith- 
standing this, those of her own sex most intimate with Miss Nettleton 
felt that “Jack” Canter, the beau sabreur of the barracks, had first 
place in her thoughts if not in her heart. 

Pretty she unquestionably was, with eyes which, Jack frequently 
told himself, were as large as his setter’s, of a soft turquoise blue, with 
the dark shadowing so common in Ireland and so rare here; with a 
Clytie nose and a Helen of Troy mouth. Hers was one of those faces 
at times met with, so open and frank, so trusting and innocent, that 
even sin would have a semblance of sacredness if seated there. With 
a profusion of light hair called golden before the days of bleaching 
processes, a trim figure, and graceful carriage, she was as full of life as 
a thoroughbred filly, but, when occasion required, as dignified and 
devout as a nun of the Sacred Heart. Fond of society and out-door 
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amusements of all kinds was she. Such my heroine, who, it seems 
needless to add, was the toast of the barracks and the belle of the 
burgh. 

A number of other captains and lieutenants were on duty at the 
barracks, generous, noble-hearted fellows, who little thought they were 
so soon to rise to eminence,—distinction not dimmed by long years. 
But it is not they so well fitted to bear inspection of whom I write. 
On history’s brightest page their deeds are recorded and on Fame’s 
honorable scroll their names inscribed. 


CHAPTER II. 


ALL was bustle at the barracks. A horse-race for gentlemen riders 
was to come off in just eight days, and not even the preliminaries had 
been attended to. The affair had originated the night before in the 
mess-hall, which, at quite a late hour, had as its occupants a number of 
officers and some of the society men of the town. 

It had been decided that there should be but eight entries, four 
from the barracks and four from without. This restriction left the 
field: Watty, Buddle, Gruhum, and Larker, of Carlisle, and Quills, 
Redwood, Canter, and Brache, of the service. 

The latter four are now occupied in looking over their respective 
mounts and wondering who will be the lucky dog. For it was to be 
a gala-day, and the town and the neighboring counties would turn out 
en masse ; and all most lovely and loved surely be on hand. It was 
to be a hurdle-race,—each hurdle of different height and formation. 
The last was to be built of common saw-bucks, piled upon one another 
and braced from the farther side by a tier of whisky-barrels. 

This barrier was conceived by Jack Canter, who proudly saw his 
architectural design constructed. To all it did not present quite so 
pleasing a countenance. The civilians entered no objection whatso- 
ever. In fact, Mr. Larker had been heard to remark, while viewing it, 
that if his horse “ took it,” it would be the first time in his life he had 
felt above whisky. 

The cavalrymen, with one exception, naturally found no fault with 
the device. They spoke of it as “the Rubicon,” and the “ Bridge of 
Sighs,” and joked about Canter’s whisky making several vacancies in 
the corps. But Mr. Quills freely expressed his disapproval; not on 
the ground of the liquor, but on the existing partnership of saw-bucks. 
He thought either alone would be quite sufficient. In fact, on several 
occasions he ‘showed his disapprobation, which appeared to be strongly 
flavored with timidity, and once he was so undiplomatic as to do so in 
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the presence of Colonel Martingale. But this hero silenced the young 
man forever on the subject by saying,— 

“Mr. Quills, when I was your age a whole distillery would not 
have funked me!” which statement, it may be remarked, was true in 
more than one sense. 

A coincidence of the projected affair was that Miss Larker, sister 
of one of the civilian riders, stood in the same position towards Watty 
and Gruhum as did Miss Nettleton with Quills and Canter. And 
though all of the riders were épris in certain directions, yet it was 
truthfully predicted that interest would centre in the above-named 
four. 

The track was to be put in trim, and the weather promised to be 
perfect. Emblematic programmes had been designed, giving the 
names of the gentlemen jockeys as well as those of their mounts. 
And Mr. Quills had sustained his reputation for previousness by 
stating publicly that his colors were to be blue and pink. Had he said 
Miss Nettleton’s, it is doubtful if his purpose would have been more 
apparent; for this combination—the creation of Worth—was strongly 
identified with her. 

Miss Larker was of quite a different type. A brunette, tall and 
slender, and while not exactly pretty, she had a pleasant ingenuous 
face. What made her universally popular with men was her ability 
to discuss any subject with perfect ease and astonishing information,— 
whether the Book of Job or the latest remedy for spavin. She had 
many admirers at home and in the larger cities which she frequently 
visited ; but it was generally acknowledged that among her local 
knights Mr, Watty and Mr. Gruhum were most favored. 

No petty jealousies existed between Misses Nettleton and Larker, 
who were the best of friends, each being satisfied with the gifts nature 
had given her. 

In: the| bosom of each of the amateur jockeys there pulsed the 
hope that te would be the winner, There was no “queen of love and 
beauty” to crown and no pinchbeck shirt-studs nor cheap watches to 
ride for. It was simply for the glory of the thing and the love of 
fair women, 


CHAPTER IIL. 


THE day previous to the race; everything had been arranged satis- 
factorily. The sun was streaming down upon as perfect a track as had 
ever been seen in this section. The faces of even those one passed in 
the street seemed to betray a look of joyful expectancy. All was couleur 
de rose. The track was a mile course and oval in shape,—like a huge 
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ostrich egg, as Mr. Larker put it, when describing its features to Miss 
Violet Morey, who it was rumored had a personal interest in the coming 
event. On each side of the track, at proper intervals, stanch posts had 
been erected, and strong ropes, three in number, run through, making 
a substantial fence. 

During the past few days the gentlemen who were to ride had not 
been idle. Their animals had been duly exercised, and they had per- 
sonally seen that the greatest care and every attention had been given 
them. 

Jack, who had expressed no opinion from the beginning, saw dan- 
gerous rivals in Quills and Watty, while, on the other hand, Gruhum 
and Larker feared Jack. Quills feared none; he felt confident of suc- 
cess, at the same time heartily wishing Jack out of the way. However, 
he backed his mount against the field. His horse was known to be an 
awkward antagonist, possessing staying powers few of the others could 
boast of; but his own deficiency in riding was a point not overlooked 
by several of the contestants. 

It is not my province to comment upon the motive which may have 
prompted him to do so, but it is my duty to record that the day pre- 
vious to the race, just before “taps,” the adjutant sought Colonel 
Martingale, and reported Lieutenant Canter absent from afternoon 
stables, and from “ retreat” and tattoo roll-call. 

“ Place him at once in close arrest, Mr. Quills,” was the reply of 
the martinet, who, even had he been interested in the race, would not 
have permitted any such digression to interfere with existing regulations 
and orders. 

And the obedient adjutant, not in the least indisposed, went off to 
do his bidding. 

A few moments later he knocked on the door of Lieutenant Can- 
ter’s quarters and entered. There he found Jack, with Snaffle, Cinch, 
Watty, and Larker, engaged in the development of a jackpot. 

“ Lieutenant Canter, I have to place you in close arrest, by order 
of the commanding officer,” he said. 

“T open it for a stack,” observed Jack to his companions, shoving 
the collateral into the centre of the table; and then turning to Quills, 
for whom he had a great dislike, added, “ Put on your sabre if you 
wish to address me officially, Mr. Adjutant.” 

Mortified beyond measure, with the smothered titter of the others 
distinctly audible, the executive of the commanding officer withdrew 
and proceeded to obey the-instructions given him by his subordinate in 
date of commission. He then returned, properly performed his duty, 
and immediately withdrew. 

“What's up?” “ What’s the matter, Jack?” ‘ D—n the luck!” 
and various other queries and expressions were made by the friends of 
the unfortunate lieutenant. Making no reply, he asked to be excused 
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from the game, and, promising to return shortly, went to his bedroom, 
where he wrote the following letter : 


‘* BARRACKS. 
‘Dear Miss NetrLeton,—If he might, without inconvenience do so, please 
persuade your father to ask Colonel Martingale and Lieutenant Quills to dine at 
your house to-morrow. Remember, to-morrow. And please do not let the dinner- 
hour conflict with that set for the race. I will explain when I see you. 


‘“¢ As ever, 
“J.C. 
‘¢ WEDNESDAY, 9 P.M.”’ 


Having properly inclosed and addressed this, he roused his “ boy,” 
who in point of years was greatly his senior, and directed him to 
deliver it at once. Then he returned to his friends, and the play went 
on. 

The game continued until an early hour, and Jack, as usual, found 
himself a “little out.” But such trifles never annoyed him; in fact, 
he was noted for the grace with which he lost. What did provoke and 
disturb him no little was his present situation. Here it was almost the 
day of the race, and he in close arrest! And for what? For the first 
time he asked himself this question, which had not before occurred to 
him. He was unable to recall anything he had done lately to merit 
such action on the part of the commandant. Notwithstanding this, he 
was fully conscious of the awkwardness of his position ; and, optimist 
though he was, he could take nothing but a gloomy view of his sur- 
roundings. 

He unlocked his bureau-drawer and took out a likeness encased in 
blue and pink plush. This he looked at for a few moments fondly, 
tenderly, and reverently ; then, holding it to his lips, whispered, “ I 
will ride !” 

Though insomnia and Jack were not even acquaintances, the first 
call for reveille was ringing out upon the crisp morning air, and sleep 
liad not visited him. “ This will not do at all,” he said, fretfully ; “I 
must get a cat-nap somehow.” Soon he was resting quietly, as the 
physicians say, though utterly ignorant of the conflict in which the 
slumberer may be engaged. 

The news of Jack’s mishap spread rapidly, and very general were 
the expressions of sorrow. 

“Surely the old Sticker will let up on him for the race !” remarked 
young Berkley in the presence of the adjutant. 

** T doubt it,” replied the latter ; “ you know several times lately the 
colonel has given warning in respect to neglect of duty; and it is my 
belief he intends to make an example of him. Hard luck, I confess.” 

“Damn luck, I say!” exclaimed Cinch, who was a true friend of 
the prisoner, and had backed him heavily. “Jack would have won, 


beyond doubt.” 
' Vou. V.N.S.—No. 2. 9 
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“Does money or chin say that, captain?” inquired Quills, with a 
provoking smile and much swagger. 

“ Both, Mr. Quills, to any amount and to any extent! But as poor 
Canter is out of the race, I’ll go you fifty that his horse wins if he 
runs.” 

“T’ll take that,” answered the adjutant, drawing the money from 
his pocket. 

And with this Captain Cinch crosses the parade and enters Jack’s 
quarters. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE race was set for five o’clock, yet as early as three, carriages be- 
gan to arrive and take position behind the ropes. Pedestrians, too, of 
all ages and conditions, were seen thronging in one direction and eagerly 
conversing as they went. Groups of men were congregated about the 
judge’s stand, and many of those allowed the privilege of the quarter- 
stretch were already there, disporting themselves and expressing un- 
asked their opinion, which you were assured might be relied upon. As 
the hour drew nearer, greater became the stream of carriages. Vehicles 
of every style and description, from the one-horse shay of our grand- 
father’s time to the stylish trap of later days, wheeled into line burdened 
with fair women and their escorts. All the belles of Carlisle and 
vicinity were there. 

The barracks had sent a full complement. Colonel Martingale, 
who had left the post rather early in company with his adjutant to dine 
at General Nettleton’s, had turned over the command to Major Snafile. 
This gentleman took no interest whatsoever in races ; consequently he 
accepted the situation complacently. 

The band from the barracks was pealing forth inspiring strains, 
and every one was at the pitch of expectancy when Mr. Quills drew 
near to the dog-cart whereon—as pretty as a vision—perched Miss 
Nettleton. 

His shirt was of silk, half blue and half pink ; his cap of the regu- 
lation jockey pattern, quartered with the same colors, and the handle of 
his whip was decorated with a bow of blue and pink ribbon. No doubt 
could exist as to his colors, 

“Tam wearing your colors, Miss Nettleton,” he said, lifting his 
cap and placing one foot on the step of her cart. “ Will you not wish 
me success ?” 

“But I have nothing blue or pink about me.” She was plainly 
clad in a snugly-fitting gown of dark-green cloth. 

“ But they are your colors, you know; and I wish them to win,” 
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he continued. “ Leaving me out of the question, if you are going to 
bet, you may rely upon my horse.” 

“ But all of you have confidence in your mounts.” 

“ Possibly,” was the reply; “but I feel perfectly safe now that 
Canter is cut out of it; and I have backed , 

“Mr. Canter cut out of it!” she exclaimed, showing far more 
concern than was agreeable to her listener. “ Why, what can you 
mean? I know several who have backed him; and here”—referring 
to her programme—“ is his name in the list of entries.” 

“ All of which is unquestionably true,” remarked the adjutant, in a 
patronizing way. “But Mr. Canter is under arrest at the barracks, 
and his presence here is an utter impossibility.” 

“Why, how unfortunate! I confess I am sincerely sorry! Does 
any one ride in his place?” asked Nellie, carelessly. She instinctively 
felt that Quills was in some way connected with her friend’s confinement, 
and determined he should not learn the real state of her feelings. 

“T believe not; and now I must go. Remember, ‘Gray Eagle’ 
wins all laid on him!” and he was off. 

The information just imparted to her was quite sufficient to rob 
Miss Nettleton of all the pleasure the race promised. 

“ Poor, dear, old Jack !” she said, mentally. ‘ I wonder what he has 
been up to now ?” 

And at this moment, Mr. Quills, mounted on his superb iron-gray, 
at whose head-stall were rosettes of “her colors,” trotted by. 

Watty and Gruhum, both tastefully dressed and displaying one or 
more evidences of the modest heliotrope, lope slowly by, and Miss 
Larker looks justifiably happy. Redwood and Brache then appear, the 
former with purple as his color and the latter somewhat pale beneath 
his crimson cap. Buddle looks unusually well in his familiar black- 
and-white harness, and that he is a favorite with many is shown by the 
applause with which he is greeted,—which may, however, be partly 
intended for Larker, who follows close behind, the bright green of his 
cap being his only distinguishing color. And around the track they 
go chaffing each other pleasantly as they near the formidable structure 
conceived by the absent rider. 

The judge’s stand is comfortably filled; and the grand stand 
packed. The starter is at his post when,—yes, here comes another 
jockey ! 

Clothed in a dark-blue, tightly-fitting jacket, white cords, and top 
boots, with a yellow silk handkerchief wound into a turban about his 
head, he springs lightly into the saddle of the magnificent black 
animal which, in the same bright colors of the corps, is impatiently 
pawing the air. 

“Jack, as ’masinner!” “I'll be d—d if it isn’t Canter!” from 
Cinch and Berkley, respectively, caused Miss Nettleton to look up, 
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and while she quickly raises a yellow sun-umbrella with flowing 
streamers of the same shade, a prolonged yell of satisfaction, princi- 
pally from those aware of the situation, bursts upon the air as Jack 
trots briskly by to join the others, by all of whom save one he is 
sincerely congratulated. It seems needless to add that the exception 
is Mr. Quills. Not a word passes between Jack and the adjutant, and 
it is too late for the latter to seek the commandant for special orders 
suited to the occasion, and he dare not avail himself of the prerogative 
of his office. Grinding an oath between his teeth, he presses his horse 
into position, and, at a signal from the stand, away they go. 

And in line as even as if on parade are five of them as they pass 
the starting-point and are sent off, Brache, Watty, and Larker a trifle 
to the rear—laying low. 

The stirring strains of the band are almost lost amid the shouts 
that ring out upon the air; then all is still, Every eye in that vast 
assemblage is bent upon the flying steeds and their hopeful riders as 
they bend to their work. Easily may each be distinguished without 
the aid of glass. Miss Nettleton sees them nearing the first obstacle, 
and as “ Gray Eagle” clears it first, she is conscious of a disagreeab!e 
sensation in her throat. Jack and Watty take the barrier almost 
simultaneously, and in their wake, steadily, swiftly follow the others. 
“Gray Eagle” still leads, and, not wishing to lesson his distance, his 
rider applies the whip with the blue-and-pink trimming. The indig- 
nant brute makes a sudden side spring, almost unseating Watty, who is 
now lapping the iron-gray. But it is no time for apologies nor com- 
pliments. “Gray Eagle” takes the second hurdle almost at the same 
instant as Watty. Jack’s yellow-dressed black beauty clears it prettily, 
and then the perfect little head which has been held as if in a vise is 
conscious of partial freedom. The small, pointed nose is reached out 
on a line level with his withers, and the horse spreads himself in 
grateful recognition. 

Quills knows the sound of those hoofs clattering behind him ; and 
muttering a silent prayer, supplemented by an oath as he sees “ Lance- 
lot’s” black nose at his side, he again resorts to the whip. And now 
Larker’s large roan and Gruhum’s sleek sorrel mare, touched to the 
quick at the restraint they had suffered, with magnificent leaps close 
up upon the leaders. As Watty’s plucky bay slips over the third 
hurdle, leading the field, a triumphant shout from the excited crowd is 
borne to his ears. 

“Bless your sweet life, old girl,” he mutters, inwardly, as he 
presses his legs closer to the strained flanks. 

A side glance reveals to him the white, tapered nose of Gruhum’s 
sorrel, and lapping on his left is “ Gray Eagle,” who, maddened under 
the whip, is plunging on. “ Lancelot’s” ears are laid back, his thin, 
pink, and transparent nostrils quiver as the white foam shoots from his 
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mouth in bursts of temper, flecking his broad chest and the dark jacket 
of his rider. 

Jack leans a trifle more forward and whispers almost in his ears, 
“ Win anyway! never mind me.” Fully conscious of the slackened 
rein, and as if sensible of the words spoken, the noble animal bounds 
forward, and before the other barricade is reached has passed Watty, 
and is running neck and neck with “Gray Eagle.” Together they 
rise, so evenly, so gracefully, it almost seems as if their action were 
mechanical. Over in a heap goes poor Gruhum! Watty’s bay just 
clears him as he rolls over and over out of the way. Larker, Buddle, 
and Brache have escaped injury and are now giving an exhibition of 
splendid horsemanship, as they sweep down upon those in advance. 

Neck and neck go the gray and the black, and shouts of “Gray 
Eagle” wins! Any part of a hundred on “Gray Eagle!” “Two to 
one on Lancelot!” reached the ears of Miss Nettleton. 

The excitement is intense! bets of hundreds are laid on each by 
their different backers. On they plunge with the awkward barrier 
before them; and behind them thunder the others, straining every 
nerve in mad endeavor to win. Snap, goes poor Larker’s saddle girth, 
and he instinctively checks his horse with a sudden jerk. 

Horrors! What is that not twenty yards from the flying horses? 
A toddling child slips through the ropes and is upon the track. Thou- 
sands hold their breaths; thousands of hearts, for the instant, cease 
beating ; thousands of prayers are muttered as shouts of men and 
shrieks of women fill the air. On plunge the gray and the black, neck 
and neck. Jack on the inside, and the innocent little one, quite un- 
conscious of all danger, immediately in his front. He throws himself 
well over to the left and slightly forward ; then, with almost super- 
human pressure, clings with his off Jeg to the maddened beauty that is 
bearing him on. It is a moment of suppressed suffering, of unspeak- 
able anguish. Not a sound is heard save the clatter of the horses’ feet. 
Every eye in that vast throng is riveted upon the yellow-turbaned 
horseman and his black steed. 

Jack is conscious of a numbness stealing over him as lightly, 
swiftly, gracefully, like a swallow, he swoops down, grasps something, 
and then dashes on with a soft, fluffy lump of humanity pressed close 
to his beating breast. . 

A yell like that sent up from Flodden Field rends the air! Hats 
are flung up! Women, wild, frenzied with excitement, tear off their bon- 
nets and fling them high, while on dash the horses, rapidly nearing the 
last hurdle. For one instant Jack reflects! It is a moment of peril ! 
He grasps his little burden, and his fingers tighten like withes of steel 
in its garments; another movement of the arm and it is swung out- 
ward to the side as if it were a parcel, almost hitting the nose of 
“Gray Eagle,” who snorts angrily. Another shudder of horror passes 
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over the crowd! Other prayers are sent upward, as—prepared for the 
worst, but hoping for the best—Jack touches “ Lancelot” with the spur, 
makes an almost imperceptible motion of his left wrist, and—the Rubi- 
con is crossed in safety! Instantly the little one is again gathered to his 
heart as, confident of safety and success, he whispers, “ You brought 
me luck, my little soldier.” 

Watty and Brache, Quills, Buddle, and Redwood are now rising to 
the ugly barrier. Watty’s brute balks and refuses to take it. Buddle 
is over; and so is Brache, but he is on his back, and his riderless steed 
sweeps down the track. Redwood makes a handsome leap,—but what 
is the matter with “Gray Eagle?” He rises gracefully, and then, 
apparently forced to do so, falls back upon his haunches. 

Hotly pursued, but distancing all, Jack, with his warm, crowing 
prize in his arms, amid piercing yells, sweeps by the crowd and the 
judges’ stand—a winner! 

“After that I’d release him if he’d mutinied; d—n me if I 
wouldn’t!” exclaimed Colonel Martingale, as, carried away with 
enthusiasm, he turned to General Nettleton. 

“Tn my day he’d have got a brevet, just as surely as that coward 
on ‘Gray Eagle’ would a thrashing!” was the emphatic reply. 

And then the hero of the hour experienced the severest trial of the 
day,—shaking hands with and receiving congratulations from hosts of 
both friends and strangers. “ But even the weariest river winds some- 
where safe to sea,” and Jack wound his way to Miss Nettleton’s dog- 
cart, where, a moment later, she whispered a word in his ear, far 
sweeter, far more intoxicating and inspiring than the deafening cheers 
of triumph still rending the air. He had won the race and the woman 
he loved. 

Later investigation showed that Jack was in a position to receive 
the apology of the colonel rather than to sue. for clemency, for he 
easily proved that Lieutenant Berkley had promised to perform the 
military duties he was supposed to have neglected; and as soon as 
Major Snaffle was in command, thanks to the impromptu dinner-party 
of General Nettleton, Jack applied for absence from the post until ten 
P.M. We have seen that his request was granted. 


Epwarp L. KEyYEs. 





GREAT COMMANDERS OF MODERN TIMES. 


(FROM THE LONDON NAVAL AND MILITARY MAGAZINE.) 
VI—MOLTKE. (Parr I.) 


I FEEL it difficult to attempt a sketch which must be inadequate, and 
perhaps partial. Moltke is a living man, though in extreme old age ; 
flattery and envy have obscured his real image, and his place among 
great commanders is still a problem. Yet, the general who triumphed 
in 1866-70, and whose name history links with Sadowa and Sedan, is 
assuredly a master of modern war, and I shall try to disengage his 
personality from the facts accumulated around it and still imperfectly 
known. Helmuth Charles von Moltke was born in 1800, a scion of a 
noble Danish house, of ancient descent but shattered fortunes. The 
family had produced more than one good soldier. It appears in the 
Thirty Years’ War; the father of Moltke attained the rank of general 
in his country’s service, and was, perhaps, an officer in the Prussian 
army ; and one of his uncles perished amidst the wreck of the Grand 
Army in the retreat from Moscow. Little is known about him in 
early boyhood, except that he grew up under the cold shade of 
poverty. His first recollection was of the sack of Liibeck, where 
Bliicher succumbed after the ruin of Jena. “In his case, the strong 
impressions of youth were formed by the events of the gigantic strife 
which marked the beginning of the present century. He saw the 
Continent at the feet of Napoleon; he was a witness of the great 
rising of Germany; he may be said to have watched Leipsic, Mont- 
mirail, and Waterloo, The image of war, therefore, in its grandest 
aspects, and with consequences akin to a world-wide earthquake, was 
stamped on his mind when it was most ductile ; and these associations, 
doubtless, had much to do with the distrust of France as the disturber 
of Europe, and the blended scorn and dislike of all that is French 
which were to be characteristic of the future warrior. Moltke became 
a cadet at the military school of Copenhagen at an early age ; and some 
years afterwards, having meanwhile obtained a commission in the 
Prussian service, he was a pupil at the Staff College of Berlin, an 
institution which may be traced to Frederick, and which has always 
been of very high repute. The youth made his mark at both these 
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seminaries ; privation had steeled his strong nature; his intelligence 
was superior, and his industry intense; he had a special faculty for 
mastering facts, and a fine taste in letters and science, resembling 
Frederick in all these respects; and it is no mere tradition that his 
promise was great when he received his first appointment on the Prus- 
sian staff. Moltke passed some years at a desk in Berlin, doing the 
routine duties of the War Office; and as he had fallen on the days of 
the long peace which followed the revolutionary and Napoleonic wars, 
the prospect was faint that the accomplished soldier would ever become 
an illustrious warrior. When he was past thirty, however, he found 
an opening for the display of some of his eminent parts; when 
traveling through the East, he attracted the notice of Sultan Mah- 
moud, lately engaged in the task of transforming the Turkish army, 
and Moltke gave him valuable advice, especially on the defense of the 
Dardanelles and the Bosphorus. Like Eugene and Villars, it was his 
fortune, also, to see war for the first time, as it was carried on by 
the arms of Islam. In company with a small party of Prussian offi- 
cers, he was present at the decisive fight of Nisib, which made Mehemet 
Ali an independent ruler ; and it has been said that he recommended a 
movement which might have made the result of the battle different. 
Moltke has left a record of these experiences in a series of letters, still 
of value; but a history from his pen of the Russian invasion of the 
Ottoman Empire in 1828-29 is the most important monument of this 
part of his career. The book reveals the nature of the man; it wants 
imagination and the charm of genius, but it is thoroughly well-informed 
and full of good criticism ; and while it does justice to the powers of 
Diebitsch, its peculiar characteristic is the minute attention bestowed 
by the writer on all that relates to the mechanism and organization of 
the contending armies and to the geography of the theatre of war. 
The reputation of Moltke grew by degrees; in the fine words of the 
Roman poet, it was like the silent growth of a tree; he rose slowly to 
the rank of general, and he was for some time the first aide-de-camp 
of the Crown Prince of Prussia, the late Emperor Frederick of no 
inglorious memory. He made several visits of state with his chief, 
and has left an interesting account of all that he saw; but his mind 
was engrossed by what belongs to war ; and it is curious to observe that 
he has far more praise for the steadiness and obedience of the Russian 
infantry than for the agility and intelligence of the French soldiery, 
associated in his mind with carelessness and want of discipline. 

In 1857, Moltke received the office of chief of staff of the 
Prussian army. The position was one of the highest eminence ; it had 
been filled by distinguished men ; but the names of these are of no sig- 
nificance compared to that of the renowned soldier who has made it 
famous in all lands, Moltke was in his fifty-eighth year when he was 
raised to the post; he had never commanded troops in the field, nay, 
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had taken no part in European warfare, and yet he possessed qualities 
which made his selection for the place a great day in Prussian history, 
for scarcely a living man so thoroughly understood what were to be 
the true conditions of war in our time, what its characteristics and its 
coming development. We shall perceive this better if we glance at the 
state of the art during the long period of almost unbroken peace which 
succeeded Waterloo. For more than thirty years after 1815 every 
power in Europe felt the exhaustion caused by the gigantic strife at the 
first part of the century, and though “ the war-drum was not hushed,” 
in the poet’s language, their energies were mainly directed to the great 
problems, political and social, which had come into question. In this 
state of affairs they generally reduced their armies; what was more 
important, they took little heed of all that concerns the military art, 
and their war-offices were, without exception, directed by men whose 
minds had been formed on the battle-fields of the preceding age. 
When the revolution of 1848 passed over the Continent, the Russian 
army was far the most powerful in Europe; the armies of France, of 
Austria, of Prussia, of England, had largely declined from their old 
standards ; and the great names of Wellington, of Soult, of Paskiévitch, 
were typical of the system of unchanging routine, which, in every 
service, prevailed in high places. This strong conservatism was not 
much shaken by the memorable events of the next few years. The 
military operations of 1848-49 resembled those of 1805-14, except 
that they displayed less genius; and even the experience of the Cri- 
mean War did not produce a wide-spread conviction that a new era in 
the art was about to open. Nevertheless, throughout those long years 
since the peace, forces of all kinds had been steadily at work, which 
were to affect greatly the phenomena of war, and if not to change the 
essential truths it teaches, to modify it profoundly in some of its aspects. 
The population of every state had continued to increase, especially in 
Central and Eastern Europe; and the rude material, therefore, of 
military power had been augmented, and was still growing. The re- 
sources of most nations had been doubled and trebled ; agriculture had 
made enormous strides; roads and communications had become more 
numerous; and while this progress, dating from centuries before, had 
been going on with accelerated speed, a new element of mighty force 
had. appeared in the railway system, which, spreading over Europe, 
had made the means of transport and of locomotion infinitely more 
easy, more vast, and more rapid than ever had been known before in 
history. Though the’truth had not dawned on ordinary minds, it had 
become certain, thirty years ago, that in any great European contest 
armies would be larger than they had ever been ; and the facilities of 
moving huge bodies of troops, and of munitions and supplies on a pro- 
digious scale, it is now perceived, were to have these results ; that the 
efficacy of fortresses was still further to decline, and that military 
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operations might be more ample, have more celerity, and be more 
decisive than had been the case even in the age of Napoleon. Other 
influences, too, had made themselves felt, to be attended with great re- 
sults in war. The age was one of material inventions ; the weapons of 
destruction used by armies had been almost transformed within a brief 
period ; and appliances of a different kind had, to a certain extent, 
been turned toaccount. Rifled cannon and the breech-loading musket 
had been manufactured and partly employed. These mechanical im- 
provements, it is now apparent, have necessarily led to changed forma- 
tions and tactics, and the discovery of the field-telegraph has, in some 
measure, perhaps, affected strategy. Education, moreover, after the 
peace, had been generally diffused through Europe, especially in Prussia 
and Northern Germany. This had greatly increased the self-reliance 
and the intelligence of the individual soldier, and the result, we can 
now see, has had a potent influence in the conduct of armies and the 
arrangements of war. 

It was the distinctive merit, I have said, of Moltke that he ap- 
preciated these facts, and all that resulted from them, with perfect 
judgment and the most sagacious insight. He was deeply versed in 
the history of war; like every true student of it, he had seen that 
Napoleon was, by many degrees, the first of captains, and he had the 
capacity to perceive that the new conditions, especially the develop- 
ment of the railway system, favored the grand and daring Napoleonic 
strategy. He grasped the truth, too, that the immense size of the 
armies in coming European conflicts would lead to more independence 
in separate commands, and would require a larger number of able 
chiefs than ever had been the case before ; and he saw that preparation 
was more than ever necessary, the operations of modern war being so 
quick and decisive. The superiority of a rapid and bold offensive, the 
advantage of the diffusion of skill in the high ranks of an army, and 
the value of careful organization and well-planned arrangement, 
formed, so to speak, his military faith ; and, coming to other details, 
he distinctly declared that the new arms would make the efficacy of fire 
the greatest element of success, that the importance of mere charges 
would largely decline, that formations in the field would become more 
flexible and less dense than they had been formerly, and that real 
culture and mental training made a man an infinitely better soldier. 
Moltke impressed these principles, which thirty years ago were not 
generally accepted or understood, on the Prussian army from the first 
moment, and with what results is now well known. The first great 
event in this part of his life was the reorganization of the military 
strength of Prussia, a reform completed in 1860. This vast work 
was probably due more to the king and Roon than to any one else; but 
Moltke, we may be sure, approved of the measures by which the 
numbers of the army were largely increased and its real efficiency was, 
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perhaps, quadrupled. The new arrangements did not change the bases 
on which the military power of Prussia rested, the general duty of the . 
subject to serve, and the organization of the army on the local system ; 
but the yearly contingent of recruits was augmented a third, the time 
for service in the reserve was doubled, and the army, which had be- 
come too like a militia by a large admixture of landwehr, was made a 
completely distinct force, the landwehr forming only its last reserve. 
The hand of Moltke may be distinctly seen in almost every improve- 
ment thenceforward made in this great force, composed, after 1860, of 
fully half a million of trained fighting-men. Holding fast to the 
principle that offensive strategy would more than ever succeed in 
modern war, he directed his efforts to have the Prussian army ready to 
take the field as quickly as possible, and to be prepared to attack at 
once; with this object in view, the local arrangement of the national 
forces was steadily retained, for it assured the rapid assembly of masses 
of troops; but it was subjected: to minute and careful central direction ; 
and elaborate preparations of all kinds were made to secure speedy 
“ mobilization,” and the regular transport of whatever is required for 
the conduct of a campaign by turning railways and other communica- 
tions to account. Another great object of Moltke was to provide for 
general efficiency through all commands, from the highest down to the 
lowest grades. He had excellent materials for this at hand, in the 
practiced officers who abound in Prussia; and steadily applying him- 
self to his task, he succeeded by degrees in placing the army under the 
control of capable men, from top to bottom, producing in this way that 
hierarchy of good leaders which Thucydides declared, two thousand 
years ago, was one of the secrets of Spartan success ; and creating that 
division of skillful labor which has become a necessity in modern war. 
Moltke addressed himself, also, to the reforms in tactics which he had 
foreseen were to be essential ; but here his exertions were less successful ; 
he was steadily obstructed by routine and tradition; his own views, 
probably, were not fully formed, and years were to elapse before the 
Prussian army was to attain its present excellence in this sphere of the 
art. The greatest reform, however, effected by Moltke remains to be 
stated, and had immense results. The Prussian staff stood high since 
the days of Frederick; but under the care of its greatest chief it 
gradually reached a state of extreme perfection. Divided mainly into 
two branches, it supplied the commanders of corps with able advisers, 
trained in strategy, in tactics, in the direction of troops, and in pro- 
viding for their needs in the field; and it has accumulated stores of 
knowledge in all that refers to military history, to the geography of 
war, to the resources and armies of civilized states, which have proved 
to be of the greatest practical value. Moltke, it should be added, like 
all true leaders, inspired the army generally with his high aims and 
spirit ; he encouraged the mental training of soldiers and officers, but 
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he paid special attention to order, discipline, and to everything that 
secures obedience to command. 

Moltke could never have accomplished these tasks had he not had 
the all-powerful support of the king, a really able and far-sighted 
ruler, and a soldier of no ordinary gifts. Within seven years from the 
time when he was raised to his post, the Prussian army, which since 
1848 had fallen low in universal repute, had, under Moltke’s care, 
become, we know now, unquestionably the first of European armies, 
as superior to those of every other state as the army of Frederick was 
to the armies of his day. The time was at hand when the strength 
and worth of this mighty instrument was to be proved in the field. I 
pass over the petty Danish War, and proceed to the great conflict of 
1866, fought with memorable and lasting results for the continent. 
Prussia instantly took a bold offensive attitude, and the celerity with 
which her main forces were “mobilized” and directed towards the 
Bohemian frontier, with every requirement to begin a campaign, sur- 
prised all who understood the subject. The invasion, too, of the 
Northern German states was admirably planned and well carried out ; 
and the ability with which a small Prussian army held in check and 
baffled the whole of South Germany remains a specimen of fine gen- 
eralship. The distribution, however, of the principal army on the 
theatre of war to oppose Austria can be praised by the courtiers of 
fortune only, and is certainly open to grave objections. 

On the 15th of June, 1866, this huge array, about two hundred and 
fifty thousand strong, and divided into three great masses, was dissem- 
inated along an immense front, extending from the Elbe almost to the 
Oder, and not far from the main Bohemian range; the right, the army 
of the Elbe, being near Torgau, the centre, or First Army, being 
around Sorau, the Second Army, the left, holding the tract round 
Neisse. At this moment the chief Austrian army, nearly equal in 
numbers, reckoning its Saxon allies, was in Moravia, spreading about 
Olmiitz; it held a central position between scattered foes, and it is now 
acknowledged that it was ready to advance, and could have assumed a 
decided offensive. It is vain to deny that in this state of affairs it 
already possessed an immense advantage; and, whatever the cause, the 
Prussian strategy which gave it this grand chance must be deemed 
faulty. All the apologies that have been made on this subject will not 
mislead the true student of war. It has been urged that the disloca- 
tion of the Prussian armies was necessary “ to cover Berlin and Bres- 
lau ;” but this argument is of no avail. You should never risk a 
whole army for such objects, and if you try to defend everything, you 
run all hazards. It has been said, again, that it was not possible to 
assemble the Prussian forces in any other way, regard being had to the 
lines of railways; but that is no reason why the three armies should 
have been distant from each other near the Bohemian frontier. Lastly, 
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it has been alleged that the superior quality of the Prussian troops, if 
considered, excuses their chiefs; but this superiority had yet to be 
proved; and any operation, however defective, may be justified by 
this kind of reasoning. The examples set by really great captains 
show what Benedek—a good soldier, but unfit to command a large 
army—might have accomplished at this conjuncture. Napoleon, in 
the place of the Austrian chief, would have made for the salient of the 
Bohemian hills, would have debouched through the passes into the 
Saxon plains, and, holding the army of the Elbe by a detachment in 
check, would have fallen in superior force on the First Army, and then 
would have turned victoriously against the Second Army, which, 
thrown forward into Upper Silesia, might have been cut off from its 
base and destroyed. ‘Turenne, less daring but more safe, would have 
advanced to the southern verge of the Bohemian range, and, occupying 
the position he always sought to gain, would have invited the attack 
of his divided enemies, and interposing between them would have 
beaten them in detail. In either case, the Prussians should have been 
defeated ; and, indeed, why they were placed in this way on the theatre 
has never yet been really explained. 

On the 16th of June the Army of the Elbe entered Saxony, and 
had soon seized Dresden; and about the 20th it had nearly joined 
hands with the First Army, which, under Prince Frederick Charles, 
had been moved close to the Bohemian frontier. The Prussian*right 
and centre were thus almost united ; but the left, commanded by the 
Crown Prince, which had advanced from Neisse towards the passes 
near Glatz, was isolated from its supports, and at a great distance; and 
if the invaders were not in immediate danger,—for Benedek had only 
begun to move,—their strategic position remained critical. In this 
situation the Prussian armies, now practically two, not three, masses, 
were directed to pass through the range, and, approaching each other, 
to effect their junction around Gitschin, a point considerably to the 
south of the hills, not far from where Benedek had some troops, and 
where he might have had five-sixths of his army. This strategy was 
exactly the same in kind as that which had proved fatal in 1796, when 
attempted against the chief of Rivoli; and the excuses that have been 
made for it are weak and baseless. Two large armies, such as those of 
Prussia were, though far from each other, are no doubt in less peril, if 
they invite the attack of a single army equal to both in strength, than 
two small armies would be under like conditions, and this would 
specially be the case where, as in the present instance, the field of 
manceuvre was somewhat contracted. All this, however, proves no 
more than that the’converging movement of 1866 was less to be 
blamed than that of Wiirmser ; it does not show that it can be justi- 
fied, and the experience of ages clearly condemns it. Benedek, who 
broke up from Olmiitz on the 17th of June, might have reached 
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Gitschin with the mass of his forces before the Prussian armies could 
have come into line; and in that event he would have had at least an 
opportunity to fall on his divided enemies, and to achieve success, 
more or less important. Unfortunately for himself, however, the 
Austrian chief was unable to seize the occasion before him; instead of 
turning his central position to account, and advancing northward with 
all his corps in hand, he adopted half-measures of extreme feebleness. 
He sent a detachment only, comparatively small], to hold the Prussian 
right and centre incheck. He struck at the Prussian left with inferior 
forces, and he hung back himself with the mass of his army, irresolute, 
hesitating, and, at best, inactive. The result was what might have 
been expected. Clam Gallas and the Saxon contingent were over- 
powered by Prince Frederick Charles, who attacked with largely 
‘superior forces; the Crown Prince, as he emerged from the defiles, 
defeated with ease the three hostile corps opposed to his much more 
powerful army, and though the issue was partly due to the excellence 
of the Prussian infantry, and to the efficacy of the arms they wielded, 
it is chiefly to be ascribed to the grave faults and the shortcomings of 
the Austrian leader. The victorious armies, though still far apart, 
now advanced along the heads of the Iser and the Elbe. The Aus- 
trians, beaten and demoralized, slowly fell back; and yet such was the 
inherent advantage of the central position still held by Benedek, that 
had he known how to make a true use of it he might even yet have 
turned the tide of ill-fortune. By the 29th of June he had his army 
nearly united; the two Prussian armies were leagues from each other, 
and part of the First Army was dangerously exposed ; and it has been 
justly remarked that had Benedek boldly attacked Prince Frederick 
Charles on this day, he ought to have won a real victory, and, in that 
event, he would still have had a chance to strike and defeat the Crown 
Prince of Prussia. As is well known, however, the ill-fated chief did 
not attempt an offensive return, and continued his retreat until he had 
passed the Bistritz; here, like Daun, he took a position of defense, 
and he passively awaited the onset of his foes, anticipating already 
impending ruin. Yet even at this moment, had he been a general of 
a high order, he might perhaps have triumphed. I have no space to 
describe the great day of Sadowa; it was no doubt, a splendid and 
decisive victory ; but the operations of the Prussians once more gave 
their enemy an advantage which he might have seized and turned to 
account with immense results. The First and Second Armies remained 
still divided; for many hours on that eventful forenoon an almost 
insignificant force was opposed to the mass of the Austrian army ; and 
it was only when the Crown Prince reached the field, at: about 2 P.M., 
and was able to attack, that the chances of the battle became equal, 
and that success was made even possible. Had Benedek at any 
previous moment fallen in full force on Prince Frederick Charles, it 
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is difficult to suppose that the Austrian chief might not have, at least, 
averted defeat. 

The campaign of Sadowa is a striking instance how generals who 
steadily carry out ably a plan essentially faulty in itself may defeat a 
commander who waits on his foe, and cannot take the initiative or 
seize the occasion. In justice, however, to a departed veteran, let us 
say that the Prussian army was, in most respects, very superior to that 
arrayed against it; the Austrian army was crowded with discontented 
levies; the Prussians, too, possessed a breech-loading rifle, the fire of 
which had great effect, though it is idle to contend that it decided the 
war; and these facts told in the final issue. As for the Prussian 
strategy, it was not good. We can imagine the shades of Turenne and 
Napoleon indignant that a violation of their art should have been 
followed by ill-deserved success; and if Moltke really directed these 
operations of 1866, his first essays in war are not admirable. The 
movements, however, which led to Sadowa are almost identical with 
those $f Frederick in Bohemia in 1756-57; and I cannot help con- 
jecturing that King William—his reverence for his ancestor was a 
kind of worship—was in a great measure their true author, though 
those of Frederick have been condemned by Napoleon with no un- 
certain censure. 

After the events of 1866, it became apparent that Prussia and 
France would ere long quarrel ; and I must say a word on the prepa- 
rations made by the two powers before the impending conflict, and on 
their military resources when it at last broke out. Northern Germany 
was practically added to Prussia ; treaties were made with the Southern 
German states; the unity of Germany for war was well-nigh accom- 
plished ; and the German armies which could be brought into the field, 
more or less organized on the Prussian model, reached the enormous 
number of a million of men, five hundred thousand forming the first 
fighting-line. Extraordinary attention, moreover, was given to the 
improvement of the instrument of war which had crushed the power 
of Austria in three weeks, and to the removal of every defect which 
had been discovered in it. The “ mobilization” was made more effec- 
tive; the experience of 1866 was turned to account to make the evolu- 
tions of foot more quick and exact, and to adapt infantry tactics to 
modern arms. Great pains were taken to reform the cavalry, which 
had been scarcely equal to the fine squadrons of Austria, led by the 
brilliant Edelsheim, and to give it celerity and strength in the field ; 
and the artillery, it may be said, was transformed, old smooth-bore 
guns being finally condemned, and artillery tactics being greatly 
changed by abandoning the system of huge reserves of guns—a tradi- 
tion of the Napoleonic era, but obsolete under the new conditions of 
war—and by directing every battery that could be made available as 
quickly as possible to the front of battle. By these means the Prus- 
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sian army of 1866 was expanded into the vast German army which 
overran France from the Rhine to the Loire; and the hosts which 
triumphed at Metz and Sedan were infinitely more formidable in all 
respects than that which had overwhelmed Benedek. 

Let us now turn to the attitude of France, in view of the contest 
known to be imminent. Napoleon III. and one or two French chiefs 
had not failed to observe the immense increase of the military power 
of Prussia and Germany; and they perceived how enormous .was the 
importance of the great trained reserve of the German system, which 
had nothing corresponding to it in their own. The emperor and 
Marshal Niel accordingly proposed that the nominal reserves of the 
French army—masses of men on paper—should be in some degree 
disciplined, and that the Garde Mobile, a new force, should be formed ; 
and had this been effected the military power of France would have 
been largely augmented, though it would have been still very inferior 
to that of Germany. Tradition and faction, however, prevailed ; a 
reform, of which Napoleon had laid down the lines at St. Helerfa fifty 
years before, was disregarded and not carried out; and the strength of 
France for war was left as it was,—that is, miserably weak compared to 
that of Germany. This difference was in itself immense, but there 
were other differences of perhaps equal moment. France was not 
prepared for a great modern war; her military organization was out of 
joint; she had not had a good minister of war since Soult; her chiefs, 
formed for the most part in Africa, had little strategic or scientific 
knowledge ; she had nothing resembling the Prussian staff, the brain 
of the army, as it has well been called; she had not in her service the 
perfect gradation of united commands which was one secret of the 
success of Prussia in 1866. Her whole military hierarchy, and all 
that depends on it was, therefore, in far from a good state; her chiefs 
had no settled convictions in war, and were divided upon the great 
question whether the offensive or defensive was the better strategy ; 
and, besides that it was weak and without a real reserve, the condi- 
tion of her army was very defective. It was, no doubt, a fine profes- 
sional army; but it had been injured by the system of commuting 
service; it had many bad and worn-out soldiers; it had not been 
practiced in manceuvres in the field; it had not anything like fixed 
rules of tactics; and though its infantry possessed an excellent rifle, 
much better than the needle-gun of Prussia, and its cavalry was a 
noble arm, its artillery was very inferior to that of the Germans. The 
most marked distinction, however, between the two nations in their 
capacity for a campaign has yet to be noted. The railway system of 
Germany was designed for war ; that of France was formed on no such 
principle; the local system of Prussia made it quite certain that the 
German army would be placed in the field more quickly than that 
of France could be under her centralized and ill-arranged system ; and 
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these two circumstances, little perceived at the time, were of extreme 
if not of decisive importance. 

The general result of this state of things was that Germany could 
“ mobilize” and send into the field half a million of men, backed by 
enormous reserves, well organized, disciplined, trained, and commanded, 
within three weeks after a declaration of war; that France could 
hardly assemble three hundred thousand soldiers, unsupported by any 
valid reserve, ill-prepared, and under inefficient chiefs; and that, in 
point of time, she would be far behind her enemy. There was no 
comparison, therefore, between the two powers, and France had scarcely 
a chance of success, though if her military strength had been well 
directed, she need never have signed the Treaty of Frankfort. The 
conflict began in July, 1870. Napoleon III., the mere shadow of a 
mighty name, assumed the command of the French armies, and his 
plan was to advance from behind Metz and Strasburg, to cross the 
Rhine between Spires and Landau, and to interpose between the South 
and North German forces, which, it was assumed, would not be ready 
in time, and divided. The project, the Emperor has told us himself, 
was founded on that of his uncle in 1815; but Moltke had foreseen 
and provided against it, and it is useless to examine a mere scheme on 
paper, which was no sooner conceived than it proved abortive. Napo- 
leon III. calculated that he would have two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand men round Metz and Strasburg ready to march, with fifty thou- 
sand in immediate reserve; but he had little administrative power or 
resource ; the existing system of France proved inefficient ; her organi- 
zation for war broke down, the “ mobilization” of her troops was slow 
and partial, and when the Emperor reached Metz in the third week of 
July, he had not assembled two hundred thousand soldiers, and these 
were hardly in a state to take the field. This was very different from 
that prodigy of skill, the concentration on the Sambre before Waterloo ; 
and in these circumstances, the unhappy sovereign ought to have re- 
nounced a hopeless offensive, and to have placed his army on the line 
of the Moselle, in order to defend the Vosges and the Alsace, a course 
which Moltke believed he would take. But the Emperor thought he 
had no choice. He was goaded on by opinion in France; the folly of 
allowing politics to master strategy, one main cause of the disasters 
that followed, had already begun to produce its results; and he 
advanced to the frontier with forces, compared to those of the Germans, 
pitiably weak, and but ill-provided with all kinds of requirements. 
When he had attained Alsace and the Sarre he paused, afraid to strike, 
but he felt that he was not in nearly sufficient strength, and, waiting 
on his enemy, he allowed his army to be disseminated upgn a vast arc, 
extending from Thionville to the gap of Belfort, and dangerously 
exposed along its front. The conduct of Germany and of the German 
chiefs contrasted most strikingly with this exhibition of maladministra- 
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tion, feebleness, and incapacity for war. The contest, Frenchmen 
thought, was a mere affair of “glory ;’ in Germany it caused a great 
national rising for unity and independence, and to avenge Jena. The 
Teutonic race sprang fiercely to arms; the feuds between North and 
South Germany ceased; the orders for the “mobilization” of the 
German armies were carried out with wonderful skill and precision, 
and more than three hundred thousand men, with great reserves 
behind, were in a few days arrayed on the frontier; an astonishing 
result of patriotism and organization for war, partly due to a well- 
planned railway system. Three great armies were now quickly formed. 
This time Moltke certainly had the general direction of operations in 
the field, and he instantly assumed a determined offensive. The situa- 
tion dictated his plan; there was nothing original in it, as has been 
said by flatterers. In fact, it was that of Marlborough in 1705, and it 
had been actually laid down by Gneisenau; it consisted, simply, in 
invading France from the Palatinate, along her most exposed frontier, 
but it was executed in the main ably, and with conspicuous forethought 
and vigor. The First Army, led by the veteran Steinmetz, advanced 
from Treves towards the Lower Sarre; the Second, under Prince 
Frederick Charles, moved from Mayence through the German Vosges ; 
and the Third, commanded by the Crown Prince of Prussia, marched 
across the Rhine and attained the Lauter, the three masses acting well 
in concert. The poor affair of Sarrebruck only quickened the move- 
ment, and in the first week of August a great tempest of war burst 
over the verge of Lorraine and Alsace. The first efforts of the 
Germans were, no doubt, premature; Frossard might have gained 
some success at Spicheren had he been seconded: by the corps in his 
rear, and the impatience of the invaders, and of one or two of their 
chiefs, precipitated the well-fought battle of Worth. Moltke, however, 
is not to be blamed for this; he was far away from those scenes of 
action, and his strategy completely attained his object, though his sub- 
ordinates made more than one mistake. As for Worth, it does honor 
to the arms of France; on that day forty-five thousand Frenchmen 
held double their number, for hours, at bay ; and the issue might have 
been very different had De Failly come into line, as was possible. 
MacMahon, however, a soldier but no chief, cannot escape blame for 
not having drawn off his troops while retreat was still open and safe, 
especially when the great superiority of the enemy in force and in 
artillery had become clearly manifest. 

Spicheren shattered the front of the French army,—it had been 
named the Army of the Rhine; and Worth forced its right wing in 
confusion and rout far to the south, in eccentric retreat, laying bare the 
defeated centre and left. Napoleon III. fell back with his beaten 
forces; and the next few days, big with the fate of France, witnessed 
a wretched succession of divided counsels. It was proposed to attempt 
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a stand on the Nied, in Lorraine, to join MacMahon, or to call him up 
to Metz; but all that was done was to retreat on the fortress, to cause 
a weak reserve to advance from Chalons, and to impair the moral 
worth of the French soldiery, when ill-led, never great in misfortune. . 
Meanwhile, the hosts of the invaders, largely re-enforced, were moving 
slowly through the passes of the Vosges; the First and Second Armies 
filling the tracts between the Sarre, the Nied, and the Seille, the Third 
Army far to the south, round Nancy; and, whatever may be said, 
ample time was given to their enemy to make good a retreat westward. 
This movement was not arranged until the 12th of August, a precious 
week having been thrown away; and the Emperor handed over his 
command to Bazaine, a chief whose antecedents had, at best, been 
doubtful, with a general direction to fall back on the Meuse. Moltke’s 
plan of operations became now developed : the First Army was moved 
towards Metz, in order to detain the retreating enemy; part of the 
Second Army was pushed across the Moselle, its march screened with 
remarkable skill; and the Third Army made a step westward, the 
object being to force the Army of the Rhine into the north of France, 
and to cut it off from Paris. ; 

Steinmetz attacked Bazaine on the 14th of August. The battle 
was stern and well contested ; but it kept the French back for a whole 
day, and it facilitated, as was intended, the forward movement of the 
Second and Third Armies, which was Moltke’s object. A great mis- 
take, however, was here made; the German chief believed that the 
Army of the Rhine was already far to the north of Metz; -but Bazaine 
was moving directly westward, and on the evening of the 15th he had 
his whole army, at least one hundred and forty thousand strong, con- 
centrated along the roads that lead from Metz to Verdun, by Mars La 
Tour and Etain. One German corps only was on the spot; Prince 
Frederick Charles, no doubt unaware of the immense superiority of his 
enemy in force, attacked on the morning of the 16th; and had Bazaine 
had any skill in war, he ought to have swept his assailant from his 
path. The marshal, however, could not handle an army; he kept 
the Imperial Guard inactive near Metz, he made little use of two of his 
corps ; the hard-pressed Germans were re-enforced by degrees ; a mag- 
nificent effort of the German cavalry had a marked effect on the fortunes 
of the day; and evening fell on a scene of carnage, in which neither 
side could lay a claim to victory. The result proved the ascendency 
won by the Germans, and was for them a splendid passage of arms ; 
but the effects of Moltke’s error were not yet got over; it was like that 
of Napoleon before Auerstadt, for, as I have remarked, the campaign 
of 1870 resembles that of Jena in many respects; he had not eighty 
thousand men in hand, and Bazaine had still a strategic advantage, 
from which a real chief would have at least plucked safety. As Prince 
Frederick Charles has said, he should have attacked on the 17th; and 
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in that event he ought to have won a battle, or, at all events, have made 
good his way to Verdun, a result which would have given a new turn 
to the war. A much grander game, however, was open to him; and a 
German commentator—Moltke, I suspect—has remarked that Napoleon 
would have played it, and have perhaps gained important success. On 
this day, a decisive moment in the campaign, the First Army was still 
east of Metz ; the Second Army was partly west of the Moselle ; the Third 
Army was leagues away to the south ; and the communications of the 
invaders would be dangerously exposed, could an enemy descend from 
Metz on Nancy. Had Bazaine, therefore, fallen back on the fortress, 
and issued from it in force on the 18th, advancing between the Moselle 
and the Seille, he ought to have been able to seize and hold the line 
of operations of the hostile armies, and the consequences must have 
been very great. He might have stopped the invasion, perhaps for 
weeks ; he would have certainly saved himself and his army, and the 
situation would have been wholly changed. 


Wiiu1am O’Connor Morris. 


(To be continued.) 





THE HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
MARINE CORPS? 


To write the history of the United States Marine Corps is not an easy 
task. It were easier, perhaps, to say what the Corps has not done than 
to chronicle faithfully its long list of gallant deeds and substantial ser- 
vices performed in war and peace. 

Since the 10th day of November, in the year 1775, when the 
Marine Corps came into being through a resolution of the Continental 
Congress, this body of trusty, “ well-approved men” has served afloat 
on every sea and done noble service in every land under the sun,— 
first under the “ Pine-tree flag” of the thirteen revolted colonies, and, 
two years later, under the stars and stripes, which the green-coated 
marines of the “ Ranger” saluted as Paul Jones hoisted it to the peak 
of that famous cruiser. And, withal, we regret to say that this Corps 
has met with but scant encouragement and recognition. 

It is narrated of the celebrated Lord Clive, the founder of British 
supremacy in India, that on a certain occasion, when charged in Parlia- 
ment with actions he indignantly repudiated, he burst forth into an 
angry but powerful appeal to the sense of fair play of his countrymen, 
terminating his address with these memorable words: “ By God, Mr. 
Speaker and gentlemen of the House of Commons, when I think of 
my opportunities I am amazed at my moderation !” 

One may, with justice, paraphrase Lord Clive’s reproach to his 
countrymen by saying to our own people, with reference to the faithful 
Corps of which Captain Collum’s history treats: “ By heavens, fellow- 
citizens of the United States of America, when one thinks of what has 
been done for you, in every part of the globe, by this band of faithful 
servants, one is amazed at the modesty with which its deeds are told by 
one of its members !”; 

Semper fidelis! yes, and more than faithful; for to be faithful 
where reward follows faithfulness is easy enough, but to be faithful 
with long, weary, patient waiting for the reward, which either never 
comes or is grudgingly conceded with a cold, half-hearted recognition, 


1“ History of the United States Marine Corps,” by Richard S. Collum, 
Captain U.S.M.O. Philadelphia: L. R. Hamersly & Co., 1890. 
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is a hard trial to any military organization,—indeed, to any organiza- 
tion, even the most devoted. 

Here is a body of well-trained men, the legal strength of which 
exceeds the strength of any major-general’s command in the United 
States in time of peace, presided over by a colonel, and Congress 
has not even yet taken steps to correct this injustice to the record 
of the Marine Corps by dignifying its head with the rank to which he 
is manifestly entitled. The man to be thus honored is nothing, but the 
justice due the record of the Corps is everything. 

The Scriptures tell us that the laborer is worthy of his hire, but 
here is a case where labor has been done and hire denied, though the 
laborer has toiled on the burning sands of Africa, in the darkness and 
cold of Polar seas, in the deadly, pestilential swamps of the tropics, 
in far-off China and Corea, and in the savage, cannibal islands of the 
Pacific! Yes, these same marines carried the “ Pine-tree flag” in tri- 
umph to Nassau, and the stars and stripes, with Paul Jones, in the 
“ Ranger” to the British channel and the shores of England and Scot- 
land, and then, with Scott, planted them over the Halls of the Monte- 
zumas and helped us to acquire the modern El Dorado! They saw the 
capture of the “Serapis” by the sinking “ Bonhomme Richard,” and 
they stormed the heights of Chapultepec side by side with the forlorn 
hopes selected from the legions of Scott! 

And the reward has been meagre, indeed! And yet it is the mature 
jadgment of the most experienced men in the navy that, with the growth 
of what is popularly termed “the new navy,” there is greater need to- 
day of a body of trusty, trained “sea-soldiers” like the marines than 
ever before. The scope of their duties afloat could be greatly enlarged, 
to the manifest benefit of the country. 

Congress should lose no time in increasing this Corps to a strength 
of three regiments, of twelve hundred men each, with a suitable in- 
crease in the number of officers, field and staff; and the head of this 
corps should have the rank of major-general, for no rear-admiral in 
time of peace has any greater responsibility than that devolving on the 
commandant of the Marine Corps. Every man of these three thousand 
six hundred men could be most advantageously employed, both afloat 
and ashore. Service on the Pacific coast and stations should alone 
absorb one thousand men. 

It is almost needless to go into details of Captain Collum’s com- 
mendable work. It is sufficient to say that he deserves well of his 
brother officers for the patient care manifest in the performance of his 
task. 

The book is well printed, in good type, by Hamersly & Co., of 
Philadelphia, and is illustrated with portraits of many of the men who 
have either ruled the destinies of the corps or been honored in its annals. 

Only two faces do we miss that we think should be there, if possible, 
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—the heroic Major Twiggs, who fell leading his men at the storming 
of Chapultepec, and Lieutenant Israel Green, who, after serving with 
Ingraham in the “St. Louis,” made, with a squad of marines, the 
capture of dauntless old John Brown and his band at Harper’s Ferry, 
when the militia of Virginia, under no less a man than Robert E. Lee, 
had proved unequal to the task. Green, unhappily, took the wrong 
side in the “ late unpleasantness, but he was a gallant soldier none the 
less, and it is now a Union soldier who pays this tribute to his worth 
while with us. 


R. W. MEADE, 
Captain U.S.N. 
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HISTORY OF THE MORMON REBELLION 
OF 1856-57. 


(Continued from page 71.) 
CHAPTER X. 


RE-ENFORCEMENTS ORDERED TO UTAH—POLITICGL INTERFERENCE 
WITH THE CAMPAIGN. 


THE force Johnston had at Fort Bridger, counting the volunteers, 
amounted to nearly two thousand men, the 1st of December, 1857 ; 
but the spirit the Mormons had shown in their burning of the trains, 
and their defiant utterances, led the War Department to believe a 
stronger force would be necessary to prosecute the war in the spring. 
Accordingly orders were issued, the 8th of January, 1858, from the 
War Department, sending the following troops to Utah: First Regi- 
ment of Cavalry, Sixth and Seventh Regiments of Infantry, and 
Batteries A and M, Second Artillery. To take these troops, Forts 
Smith, Washita, Arbuckle, and Belknap. were temporarily abandoned, 
being left in charge of ordnance sergeants. The Fourth Artillery was 
ordered from Kansas to occupy Forts Riley, Laramie, Kearney, and 
Leavenworth. 

Orders were also given to fill up all regiments on the march and in 
Utah to their maximum standard. Four companies of the First 
Dragoons were ordered from New Mexico to California, to co-operate 
with Johnston, if necessary. All company and regimental officers on 
leave or detached service were ordered to their companies and regi- 
ments. 

The two companies of the Second Dragoons, at Leavenworth, were 
ordered also to Utah, and an engineer company of sixty-four men, and 
the officers from West Point. Staff-officers were detailed for these 
additional troops, and arrangements were made that the troops could 
leave Fort Leavenworth not later than March 20; but, owing to 
several different causes, the movement was not made till the last of 
April. On April 15 the following order was issued : 
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‘¢ GENERAL OrnpeErs, No 8. 
‘‘ HEAD-QUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 


‘‘ New York, April 15, 1858. 

“T, The following movements of troops and assignments to duty are made by 
direction of the War Department : 

“1, Brevet Major-General Persifor F. Smith is assigned to the command of the 
Department of Utah, and of the troops destined for it, according to his brevet rank. 

“2. Brevet Brigadier-General William S. Harney is assigned to duty with the 
same troops according to his brevet rank. 

“Brevet Brigadier-General Albert S. Johnston, at present commanding in 
Utah, is assigned to duty according to his brevet rank. 

‘‘ Brigades will be assigned to these officers, in Utah, by the brevet major- 
general on his arrival out. 

«3, Brevet Major-General Smith and Brevet Brigadier-General Harney will 
repair forthwith to Fort Leavenworth. The troops for Utah, including disposable 
recruits, will commence the movement at the earliest practicable day, under the 
supervision of the brevet major-general. 

‘“4, The following staff-officers are assigned to duty with the army in Utah in 
addition to those heretofore designated. They will report at once to the brevet 
major-general,—viz., Brevet Major D. C. Buell, assistant adjutant-general ; Colonel 
Daniel D. Tompkins, assistant quartermaster-general ; Captain Marcus D. L. Simp- 
son, commissary of subsistence. 

“5, Lieutenant-Colonel Joseph E. Johnston, First Cavalry, is assigned to duty 
as acting inspector-general of the forces in question, and will report, without delay, 
to the brevet major-general. 

“6. The force assigned, in General Orders No. 6, to the ‘ District of the Platte,’ 
is subject to such changes as the commander of the Department of Utah may direct. 

‘7, The Second Regiment of Cavalry, now in Texas, will proceed, via Fort 
Arbuckle, to Fort Leavenworth, where it will receive further instructions. 

‘8, A company of the First Infantry will take post at Fort Arbuckle, O. N. 

‘¢9.- Four of the six companies of the Second Infantry, now at Fort Randall, 
will proceed, with the least practicable delay, to Fort Leavenworth. 

“TI, Until the arrival out of a senior officer, the command of the Department 
of Utah will continue to be exercised by Brevet Brigadier-General Johnston; and, 
on the relinquishment of the command of the Department of the West by Brevet 
Major-General Smith, the command thereof will devolve on Colonel Francis Lee, 
Second Infantry. 

‘¢TIT. The mounted service recruits at Jefferson Barracks, and one hundred of 
those now at Carlisle, will be immediately sent to Fort Leavenworth for distribution 
to the First Cavalry, to the companies of the Second Dragoons now in Kansas, and 
to the three batteries of artillery under orders for Utah. .. . 

‘‘TV. Three hundred mounted service recruits at Carlisle, intended for the 
companies of the Second Dragoons and the battery of artillery now in Utah, to go 
out under the command of Brevet Colonel May (see General Orders No. 7, and 
Special Orders No. 48), and the disposable infantry recruits at Newport Barracks 
and Fort Columbus, intended for the Fifth and Tenth Infantry, now in Utah, will 
be held in readfness to move, and will proceed to Fort Leavenworth at such times 
as shall be designated to the commanding officers of those depots by Brevet Major- 
General Smith... . 

‘“ By command of Brevet Lieutenant-General Scott. 

. “Irvin McDoweE tt, 
“ Assistant Adjutant-General.”’ 


Orders were issued constituting new departments and districts, so 
that the line of march from Leavenworth to Utah could be thoroughly 
protected from Indians, and the communications thus made secure. 
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The total number of re-enforcements amounted to two thousand two 
hundred, so that, were they all to join, Johnston’s entire force would have 
amounted to over four thousand troops. General Smith was seriously 
ill, and, shortly after receiving the appointment, had to have it revoked, 
as he was unable to go. Harney therefore took command, and about 
May 1 he left Leavenworth, and advanced as far as Big Cotinasrod, 
Utah, reaching there in July, when he received the following order, 
and returned to St. Louis : 


‘*GENERAL OrpERS, No. 17. 


‘‘ HEAD-QUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
* June 29, 1858. 

‘On the supposition, which, at this distance, seems probable, that the Mormons 
no longer intend to oppose an armed resistance to the entrance of the United States 
troops into the valley of Salt Lake, the general-in-chief, after full consultation with 
the Secretary of War, directs that the following disposition of the troops now in, 
and on the march to, the Department of Utah shall be made without delay : 

«I, The troops to remain in the Department of Utah, under the command of 
Brevet Brigadier-General Johnston, will be eight companies of the Second Dra- 
goons, Phelps’s battery of the Fourth Artillery, Reynolds’s company of the Third 
Artillery, and three regiments of infantry,—the Fifth, Tenth, and either the Sixth 
or the Seventh. 

‘‘ TI. The ten companies of the Fourth Artillery, and D and K companies of 
the Second Dragoons, will, for the present, occupy the District of the Platte, as 
directed in General Orders No. 6, from the head-quarters of the army, for the pur- 
pose of keeping open the communication between the Missouri and Utah. The 
troops in the District of the Platte will be subject to the orders of the commanding 
officer of the Department of Utah. 

“TIT. Six companies of the First Cavalry will remain on the Plains during 
the summer, and till as late in the autumn as the grass and the season will permit ; 
then to return to Fort Riley or Leavenworth, as may hereafter be determined. 
While out, they will make excursions among the Indian tribes, whose conduct may 
have been suspected of unfriendliness, for the purpose of impressing upon them the 

. power of the United States, and of confirming them in their present pacific pro- 
fessions. The commanding officer of these companies will keep the commanding 
officers of the military posts in the Platte district, and of Forts Riley and Leaven- 
worth, informed where communications will find him. He will make reports by 
every opportunity to department and general head-quarters. The remaining com- 
panies of the First Cavalry to return at once to Fort Riley. 

“TV. Barry’s and Hunt’s batteries will be immediately sent back to Fort 
Leavenworth. 

“'V. After completing the work of co-operating with the battalion of the Sixth 
Infantry, in opening a road to Camp Scott, via the Cheyenne Pass, the company of 
the engineer soldiers will return to West Point, New York. 

“VI. The troops sent from New Mexico as an escort to Captain Marcy will be 
sent back to that department. 

‘‘VII. Reliable, though not official, accounts of Indian hostilities of some mag- 
nitude in Oregon and Washington Territories making it advisable to strengthen the 
force now in that quarter, a regiment of infantry, either the Sixth or the Seventh 
(preferably the former), as the commander in Utah may determine, will be sent, as 
soon as he may safely spare it, to Fort Walla Walla. 

‘« The necessary subsistence and other stores and transportation for this move- 
ment will be taken from the supplies now in, or on the way to, Utah. 

‘Tf he should obtain information to cause him to believe it unsafe for the regi- 
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ment to direct its march upon Walla Walla, the commander in Utah will order it 
by such other route to the Department of the Pacific as he may judge best. 

“VIII. The one year’s subsistence, now on the way in the contractors’ trains, 
for the troops already in Utah, as well as for the whole of the re-enforcements origi- 
nally destined for the same department, will not, except in a very extreme case, be 
broken in upon, or diverted from their destination, but will be sent forward, in 
order to afford, with care, about two years’ supply for the smaller force, designated 
above, to remain in the Department of Utah. 

‘The First Cavalry, the troops in the District of the Platte, and those who are 
to return to Fort Leavenworth, will besubsisted from the supplies originally ordered 
to be thrown forward for the consumption of the re-enforcements on the route to 
Utah, and from the year’s supply for one thousand five hundred men now going for- 
ward from Fort Leavenworth. 

‘< Of the three thousand nine hundred beeves on the way to Utah, not to exceed 
one thousand of those belonging to the United States may, if necessary, be stopped 
and applied to the use of the troops in the District of the Platte, First Cavalry, etc. 

‘“‘ As it is believed the troops in Utah will have consumed their present supply of 
subsistence stores before those on the way in the contractors’ trains will reach them, 
Brigadier-General Harney will—if the time of the receipt of this order and the then 
position of the supplies should make it practicable—take all the government mule 
wagons now with the re-enforcements which can possibly be spared, and load them 
lightly with the principal articles of subsistence, such as flour, bacon, coffee, sugar, 
desiccated vegetables, vinegar, etc., and send them forward with dispatch to Briga- 
adier-General Johnston. 

“TX. Of the quartermasters’ supplies, also on wheels for Utah, a sufficient 
quantity for the troops in the District of the Platte, the First Cavalry, etc., will be 
taken from the trains by the principal quartermaster, the remainder to continue 
forward as originally ordered. ’ 

‘“‘The same officer will examine the packages of clothing, and take forward a 
two years’ supply for the troops designated for Utah, and direct such disposition of 
the surplus to be made as the service may require. 

‘Of the thousand horses now en route for Utah, some two hundred may be re- 
tained by Brigadier-General Harney for service elsewhere. 

“‘X. A distribution of the ordnance supplies, arms, and ammunition, also en 
route for Utah, will be made,—viz.: Those put up for the troops already in Utah 
will, of course, go forward. Of such as were intended for the re-enforcements ob- 
tained on requisition by First Lieutenant Shunk, at the ordnance, enough will be 
taken to supply the wants of the First Cavalry, the troops in the District of the 
Platte, and those to return to Fort Leavenworth ; the remainder to continue forward 
to Utah with First Lieutenant Shunk and the enlisted ordnance detachment under 
his command. 

‘‘XI. Lieutenant-Colonel G. H. Crossman, deputy quartermuaster-general, and 
Captains P. T. Turnley and George H. Paige, assistant quartermasters, are assigned 
to duty in the Department of Utah; and, under instructions of Brigadier-General 
Harney, will accompany the trains and troops for that department. 

“Captain W. S. Hancock, assistant quartermaster, will also be placed on duty 
with these trains, and will be sent with the regiment of infantry to the Department 
of the Pacific, to be assigned to duty by the officer commanding in Oregon and 
Washington Territories. 

“Brevet Major E. B. Babbitt, assistant quartermaster, will be stationed at 
Fort Laramie. 

‘Captain W. L. Cabell, assistant quartermaster, is assigned to duty at Fort 
Kearney. 

“XII. Captain M. D. L. Simpson, commissary of subsistence, will, immedi- 
ately on the receipt hereof, proceed with this order, in the most expeditious manher, 
to overtake Brigadier-General Harney, and report to him for the special duty of 
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superintending, under his orders, the arrangements of the commissary department, 
made necessary by the changes herein ordered. After completing this duty he will 
rejoin his station at Fort Leavenworth. 

“XIII. Surgeon J. J. B. Wright, and the other medical officers now under 
Brigadier-General Harney, will continue on duty with the troops, or—with the ex- 
ception of Surgeon Wright—go to Utah with the Seventh Infantry, recruits, etc., 
as that commander may direct. 

‘The necessary medical supplies for the First Cavalry, etc., will be taken for ° 
those now en route for Utah, the remainder to go forward as originally ordered. 

“ XIV. The paymaster farthest in advance on the march will proceed, with 
his funds, to Utah. The other paymaster will remain on duty in the District of the 
Platte. 

“XV. The destination of the officers of the topographical engineers, hereto- 
fore assigned to duty with the troops for Utah, will not be changed. They will 
proceed to department head-quarters, and report for duty to Brevet Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Johnston. 

‘“‘XVI. The change in the destination of a portion of the supplies, as hereto- 
fore ordered, will, if possible, be made at, or this side of, Fort Laramie. 

“ XVII. General Harney will also give such orders as may be necessary to send 
forward the officers, recruits, and remounts belonging to, or destined for, the corps 
already in Utah and such further instructions to carry into effect the provisions of 
this order as he may find the state of the service to call for. After accomplishing 
this duty, he will return to St. Louis, Mo., and assume command of the Department 
of the West. 

“ XVIII. Assistant Adjutant-General D. C. Buell will remain attached to the 
staff of Brigadier-General Harney and accompany him to St. Louis, there to resume 
his position at the head-quarters of the Department of the West. 

‘XTX. If, in his march to the West, Brigadier-General Harney should receive 
satisfactory intelligence that the voluntary submission of the Mormons to the Fed- 
eral authorities, assumed in the preamble to this order, is not to’be relied upon, but, 
on the contrary, serious resistance to the entrance of our advanced forces into Salt 
Lake Valley, on the part of these people, is probable, the general, in the exercise 
of a sound discretion, will continue to advance with the whole of the re-enforce- 
ments now en route for that Territory, or with such parts thereof, in addition to the 
Sixth and Seventh Regiments of Infanty and Reynolds’s battery, as to him may 
seem necessary; and, personally, the general will continue with the partial re-en- 
forcements, or return and assume command of the Department of the West, as he 
may prefer. 

‘¢ By command of Brevet Lieutenant-General Scott. 

“James McDowELt, 
‘“t Assistant Adjutant-General.” 


The Seventh Infantry remained in Utah, the Sixth going on to the 
Pacific coast; the company of mounted riflemen also remained with 
Johnston. 

The reasons Smith and Harney were assigned to command over 
Johnston will be given farther on; but now we must turn to the 
political part of the campaign, in order to understand the failure that 
resulted from it. 

As stated in the beginning of the second chapter, Governor Cum- 
mings and the Federal officials accompanied Cooke and his command, 
and arrived with them at Fort Bridger on November 19. On Novem- 
ber 21 he addressed a proclamation to the Mormons, informing them 
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that they were in a state of rebellion, and commanding them to dis- 
band. From that time on his movements were shrouded in a mystery, 
which was as distasteful to his Federal associates as to the army, and 
which indicated very clearly, what was proved by after-events, that he 
was simply carrying out instructions of the President, which Brigham 
Young knew of all the time, and acted in harmony with. 

Judge Eccles opened court at Bridger, impaneled a jury, and in- 
dicted Brigham Young and many leading Mormons for treason and 
destruction of government property, but, as the Mormons were beyond 
reach, nothing came of it. January 20, Johnston, writing to army 
head-quarters, said, “I have nothing material to report since my last 
communication. Accompanying that, I sent a file of the Deseret News, 
containing the message of Brigham Young to the Legislature of Utah. 
You have in that message, and the resolutions of the Legislature, a full 
confirmation of the charge of their disloyalty to the Union, heretofore 
made against this people. My information respecting their conduct 
since is that their troops are organized to resist the establishment of a 
Territorial government by the United States, and, in furtherance of that 
object, they have erected works of defense in the mountain passes and 
near Salt Lake City. 

“ Knowing how repugnant it would be to the policy and interest of 
the government to do any act that would force these people into un- 
pleasant relations with the Federal government, I would, in conformity 
with the views of the commanding general also, on all proper occa- 
sions, have manifested in my intercourse with them a spirit of con- 
ciliation ; but I do not believe that such consideration for them would 
be properly appreciated now, or rather it would be wrongly interpreted ; 
and, in view of the treasonable temper and feeling now pervading the 
leaders and a great portion of the Mormons, I think that neither the 
honor nor the dignity of the government will allow of the slightest 
concession being made tothem. They should be made to submit to the 
constitutional and legal demands of the government unconditionally. 
An adjustment of existing differences on any other basis would be 
nugatory. 

“Their threat to oppose the march of the troops in the spring will 
not have the slightest influence in delaying it; and, if they desire to 
join issue, I believe that it is for the interest of the government that 
they should have the opportunity.” 

Here was wisdom and foresight which the government should have 
followed, for, had this decided policy of Johnston’s been carried out, it 
would have settled the Mormon question at the time definitely and 
forever. But to-day it exists as formidable, yes, much more formidable, 
than then. Brigham Young would have had to submit uncondition- 
ally or fight; in either case he would have been completely over- 
thrown. Had he left the country with his followers, the United 
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States would have been relieved from further consideration of the 
question. 

What was the reason that this policy was not carried out? It was 
the time of all others to solve the difficulty and cut the constitutional 
knot that hitherto it had seemed impossible to unravel. The Territory 
of Utah belonged to the United States, and free and peaceful transit , 
through it was guaranteed by the United States, yet denied by Utah. 
Her institutions and social systems could not be reconciled to those of 
the rest of the Union, and on that condition she could never become a 
member of the sisterhood of States. By traitorous and warlike acts 
and words she had absolved the Union from the ties of sisterhood, and 
therefore became amenable to such laws as the rights of conquest might 
impose on her. By reducing Utah by force of arms to a state of sub- 
mission, rooting out the leading traitors, and then administering whole- 
some and proper laws, to-day Utah would rank as the largest, richest, 
and most populous of the Western States,—California, perhaps, alone 
excepted. 

Colonel William Johnston says, ‘ President Buchanan, by tem- 
perament and education, and from all his habits of life and thought, a 
diplomatist, naturally took a different view of the situation. The 
prospect of a civil strife, and a large budget for war expenditure during 
his chief magistracy, was utterly repugnant to his notions of a successful 
administration, and he cast about to postpone the present trouble.” 

We cannot accept these views. Buchanan was essentially a politi- 
cian, and to him, therefore, the end justified the means. Three years 
later he certainly had opportunity to put his views in practice, and did 
not. The expenditure of money would have been no greater, perhaps 
not as great, in case of a war with the Mormons, than it already was. 
There was some deeper motive, and the key of it must be found in the 
subsequent events which we will relate. 

Early in January a Dr. Osborne took passage in the steamer 
leaving New York for Panama. His destination was San Francisco, 
and from thence to Salt Lake City, where his true name was revealed, 
—Thomas L. Kane. March 12 he entered Camp Scott, and insisted 
upon being shown to General Cummings’s tent. Judge Kane was the 
brother of Dr. Kane, the famous Arctic explorer, and his mission, it 
seems, was that of peace-maker. In 1846-47, he being seriously ill 
while passing through the Mormon settlements in Illinois, the 
Mormons had taken care of him, and nursed him back to life, and it 
was pure gratitude now, on his part, to impose upon himself a duty, 
for which he received no pay or compensation, other than the con- 
sciousness of averting a great trouble for his Mormon friends. It was 
supposed that he had been baptized in the Mormon Church, but, how- 
ever that may be, he was one of the greatest friends they ever had. 
Although he denied having any power from the President, yet he 
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carried a letter of recommendation from him, and as he seemed to be 
on most intimate terms with Brigham Young, he must clearly have . 
been an accredited agent of Brigham’s. 

Colonel William Preston Johnston says, “ When Colonel Kane 
arrived, Brigham Young was already virtually conquered. The army, 
which his prophecies had doomed to certain destruction, had neither 
been overwhelmed by avalanches, starved with hunger, frozen to death 
by cold, nor entrapped in the cafions and scattered by the sword of 
Gideon. On the contrary, it lay in its mountain lair, silent, stern, and 
collected. The enthusiasm of the Saints had cooled, and their courage 
had waned in the long season of inaction, and in the presence of a 
power that made no mistakes. Brigham Young, for the first time, 
felt himself opposed by moral forces with which he could not cope. 
He was already suggesting flight as a possible contingency. Colonel 
Kane’s arrival, therefore, was a godsend to him as a means to abate 
his high pretensions, and to avail himself of some decent pretext for 
submission. . . . Colonel Kane, after receiving the inspiration of his 
mission in a full consultation with the prophet, appeared suddenly in 
camp.” He immediately had the confidence of Governor Cummings, 
and power to invoke the aid of all Federal officials. Whence could 
this power have been derived except from the President? He first 
announced to the army and the governor that the President intended 
to send out peace commissioners, and issue a “ proclamation of pardon 
and peace.” It is but natural to presume that the President was, there- 
fore, either afraid that the Mormons would leave Utah and go to 
Mexico, or would force him to send more troops and spend more 
money in reducing them to submission, The news of the coming 
proclamation filled the army with disgust.. The idea of pardoning a 
seditious and treasonable people, who did not even ask for pardon, 
was indeed one that might have filled the entire country with disgust. 
From the time of Colonel Kane’s arrival the relation between the 
Federal officials and the army became strained. On the one side was 
the governor, a man over-confident in his genius, and self-assured that 
by his powers of persuasion he could bring Brigham and his people 
in harmony with his views; and backed up by a man, half Mormon 
and half adventurer. On the other, was the army, honest and direct in 
its actions. It had had hard work, only now to result in nothing but 
laughs and ridicule. General Porter, adjutant-general of the expedi- 
tion, says, regarding Colonel Kane’s arrival, “The presence of Gov- 
ernor Cummings and some of the judiciary in camp relieved Colonel 
Johnston of all concern in regard to civil affairs. His command was, 
of course, independent of the civil authorities, except to fill a requisi- 
tion to suppress insurrection, and to support the United States marshal 
in executing the decrees of the court. 

“Governor Cummings was a guest in General Johnston’s camp, 
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and depended everything upon the courtesy of General Johnston, who 
made him as independent and comfortable as was possible, under the 
forlorn circumstances, without the slightest indication of obligation. 
The arrival of Colonel Kane, a self-imposed ambassador, caused a 
slight breach in the intercourse between the governor and the general. 
Kane’s antecedent, his mode of proceedings, and his uncivil behavior 
on entering camp confirmed the belief that he was connected with 
the Mormons. Yet he was at once taken to his heart by Governor 
Cummings, and no emissary to foment trouble, and stir up Governor 
Cummings against General Johnston, could have been better chosen. . . . 
Colonel Johnston’s orderly, happening to be in personal attendance 
upon Colonel Kane for a short time, said, of his own motion, to another 
sent to relieve him, “ Keep an eye on the d—d Mormon.” Colonel 
Kane, though in-doors and the orderly outside, overheard the remark, 
and fired Governor Cummings’s heart. The governor chose to construe 
it as an intentional insult by Colonel Johnston to his guest, and hence to 
himself, and proposed to resort to a challenge. As Colonel Johnston 
had nothing to do with the instruction given to the orderly, his adju- 
tant-general assured him that whatever responsibility existed rested on 
him, and the absurdity of the governor’s position was finally made 
plain to him, and the matter ended. Conduct so captious, however, 
put Colonel Johnston on his guard, and destroyed all possibility of 
any cordial or confidential relations between himself and the governor. 
While it did not diminish the courtesy that he practiced as due to the 
executive of the Territory, yet the governor, on his part, retained and 
exhibited a rankling irritation and jealousy that proved injurious to 
the public interests. 

“The army was well drilled and thoroughly disciplined during the 
winter at Fort Bridger, and was prepared in every respect to carry _ 
out whatever might be required to secure an entrance into Salt Lake 
Valley. The idea of open resistance by the Mormons now became 
absurd. The chief anxiety was so to maintain discipline that it should 
not be broken by the insults of an ignorant community, excited by its 
leaders to acts and expressions of hostility.” 

Colonel Kane’s manner and address denoted that he had in some 
way secret authority with Brigham Young. The day following his 
arrival in camp, he rode up to Colonel Johnston’s tent with a very 
self-satisfied air, and in the presence of a number of teamsters and a 
police party working near by, asked, in a very grand way, where 
Colonel Johnston was. The colonel was informed by his servant that 
a gentleman wished to see him, and the gentleman was invited to enter. 
The colonel stepped to the door, and the gentleman said,— 

“T left the States on the 5th of January, and am-the bearer of 
dispatches to you and to Governor Cummings.” 

“ Dismount and walk in, sir,” said the colonel. 
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Looking around on what he supposed an admiring audience, but 
one laughing at his conceit and self-sufficiency, he replied,— 

“ With your permission, sir, I will see the governor first.” 

“ Certainly, sir.” : 

“ Sergeant, lead me to the governor.” 

It was this same sergeant, while still in attendance upon Kane (the 
gentleman), who asked if he should not send word to the lieutenant- 
governor, the provost officer of the camp, to let some of his men look 
out for the baggage of Kane, as a great many of the soldiers, thinking 
him a Mormon, would be sure to do it violence, if not cared for. It 
was this that made the governor angry and act childishly. On the 
next day Colonel Kane called on Johnston, and in a very formal 
manner handed Johnston a letter from President Buchanan, stating 
that he (Kane) had his confidence. Kane stated then that he only 
made a formal call and had information which was very valuable, and 
which he would impart to Johnston if the latter called on him. The 
next day, Judge Eccles called on Johnston. He explained the object 
of Mr. Kane’s visit, and stated that Brigham Young was much con- 
cerned at the troubles of the Territory, regretted his letter on the salt 
question to Colonel Johnston, and was desirous of putting an end to 
the troubles. He offered through Colonel Kane to furnish supplies to 
the army, which he heard was starving, and that these supplies would 
be paid for or not, as Johnston,chose. To all this—which was really the 


message that Kane had—Johnston replied in a manner to cause the 
United States to be respected, and the army feared,—that all in it were 
willing to starve rather than receive supplies from Young, and if will- 
ing to do that, the Mormons must fear their zeal when directed in 
another way. Kane wrote to Johnston to induce him to change his 
position, as follows: 


‘‘ Sir,—At the request of his Excellency, Governor Cummings, I consent to 
bear the reply which you request me to communicate to President Young. I fear 
it must greatly prejudice the public interest to refuse Mr. Young’s proposal in such 
a manner at the present time. Permit me, therefore, to entreat you, most respect- 
fully, to reconsider it.”’ 


But the trick failed. Kane then asked for another interview with 
Johnston, which being granted, Kane said that his “ object to obtain a 
reconsideration of Johnston’s position was the result of a desire for 
peace; that the offer of salt and the offer of provisions was a peace- 
offering ; that there was a large peace party in Utah, and Brigham 
Young was at the head of it, and that he feared Johnston’s answer 
would prejudice the object of his mission and indicate no desire for 
peace. He stated, further, that there were two parties in Salt Lake 
City, one military and opposed to peace; the other, and a larger, the 
peace party,” etc. 
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This admission of Brigham Young’s weakness, and the existence of 
a peace party, was an important one; but in no way did Johnston 
change his views or position. On March 17, Kane started for Salt 
Lake, City, pretending he was in great danger from the Mormon war 
element. Though cautioned against firing when returning to Fort 
Bridger, he came back at night, and, as he approached the camp, fired 
four shots, one of which came near shooting himself. The sentinel, of 
course, fired, and came near killing him, upon which Mr. Kane, in 
great indignation, demanded why he had been shot at, but the boot was 
on the other leg, and he quietly subsided when Captain Robinson, the 
officer of the day, demanded his reason for firing at the sentinel. A 
week later he left again for Salt Lake City, and this time was success- 
ful. He returned March 27, and in a few days afterwards the result 
of his visit became known, when Governor Cummings called on John- 
ston and spoke as follows: ‘I have decided to go in person to Salt 
Lake City, for reasons of state, and wish to obtain assistance in trans- 
portation ; and that I may not be dependent upon the Mormons for 
supplies, I wish to procure some additional quantity from the commis- 
sary. I wish to go to Salt Lake City to meet Brigham Young. Next 
week a conference or convention of the people will be held there, and, 
from what I have understood, the matter of peace or war will be de- 
termined. I have assurances that Brigham Young wishes for peace, 
and that he finds it difficult to rule his people. I wish to go at least 
as faras Echo Cafion, where I will meet with either no opposition, 
indicating a peaceful tendency, or a force to repel me, and which it 
would be useless for me to oppose.” 

Johnston asked, “ Governor, am I to understand that you are ex- 
pected? that there is some invitation or impression made to you that 
your presence is desired? as without some such understanding I should 
be inclined to enter my protest.” 

The governor replied, “ Yes, sir, there is such an understanding. 
I am expected. I think it would be beneficial for the country that I go. 
As for my person, I have nothing to fear, unless from some of those 
wild fanatics who are opposed to a peace, and would be glad to see a 
collision with the government, and who are not responsible to the 
authorities of Salt Lake City. No doubt, indeed, it is known there are 
some of the employés here of the quartermaster’s who are anxious for 
such a result, and I have as much to fear from them. I therefore wish 
my, intention kept a secret, that none of those people may interfere with 
my progress from this camp. I will advance with only two men and a 
companion, with the hope of reaching Salt Lake City. In the course 
of ten days the result will be known ; either there will be peace by 
unconditional submission, yielding to me all the seals, keys, and papers 
of my office and the secretary’s, or the duty you will perform will be 
marked. If I am repulsed from Echo Cafion, of course my mission 
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will end. In the overtures for peace from Brigham Young there may 
be no sincerity, and as the proposition to you was not made through 
me there may be no intention to recognize my authority ; yet, seeing only 
the physical force, he may have thought the ruler of that was the one 
to be conciliated, and thus passed me by. I wish eight mules and a 
light ambulance wagon and a quantity of extra provisions in case I 
should be long delayed.” 

Colonel Johnston replied, “Under the circumstances I will give 
you any assistance you wish, and will be obliged to you to address 
me a note, expressing your wants. I was only desirous, without pene- 
trating state secrets, to know if you were expected,—as if so, your 
person would be respected.” 

On April 5 the governor started for Salt Lake City. The rumor 
was at once advanced that he had gone contrary to the advice of Colonel 
Kane, and that he had given the impression that great risk was run by 
his going. In fact, the governor actually tried to play the“ heroic.” But 
it did no good, Johnston and all his officers saw through him and 
Kane, and easily penetrated Brigham’s designs. The Mormons were 
ordered to differ in opinion from their leaders to create sympathy for 
the latter. Shortly after April 9 the programme to be pursued at Salt 
Lake City, on the governor’s arrival, became known to Johnston. It 
was actually carried out to the letter. The governor, on his arrival, 
was to be shown to elegant rooms, prepared for him two weeks before 


he left Camp Scott. On Sunday he was to address the people in the 
Tabernacle. Then Brigham was to ask the people who they wanted for 
governor, and they were all to reply “Brigham Young.” Then Brig- 
ham asks them if they will have Governor Cummings if the troops 


are withdrawn. They will answer, “ Yes;” and then Brigham and 
y ’ g 


the governor are to have a powwow, the result of which is to be a cer- 
tificate from the governor that there is no need of troops in the Territory, 
that the Mormons are peaceful, law-abiding people, etc. Governor 
Cummings arrived in Salt Lake City on the 12th, and on the 15th 
wrote to Johnston that,he had been received as governor. Notwith- 
standing his proclamation, issued the preceding November, the Mormon 
troops did not disband on his arrival as governor, but continued to hold 
the cafions in force till May 21. Of the governor’s trip from Camp 
Scott to Salt Lake City, Stenhouse says,— 

“ As soon as the governor passed beyond the Federal military lines 
he was met by a Mormon escort, and was the recipient of all the honors 
the militia could heap upon him. His passage from Camp Scott to 
Salt Lake City was one grand ovation of loyalty and profession of 
respect for the person of the chief representative of the government. 
The country was in a condition of war, and as no official steps had been 
yet taken to bring it to a close, his Excellency was too much of a gen- 
tleman to think of traveling through Echo Cafion during the day, as 
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it was obvious that he would then have every facility for taking notes 
of the enemy’s fortifications! Traveling by night afforded the ‘ boys’ 
every opportunity for showing the governor what a formidable place 
the United States would have-to pass through, and that would certainly 
not fail to impress him still more favorably with the advantages and 
necessity of peace. 

“From one end of the cafion to the other, great fires could be seen 
at night on the hill-sides and on the mountain-tops, representing the 
works and bivouacs of a great army, while the lurid flames of the pine- 
tree fires rendered the darkness still more impressive, and conveyed to 
the bewildered governor the idea that, near at hand, there was a mighty 
host under arms. The Mormon chieftains managed to keep his Excel- 
lency in a continued strain of feverish expectation. At every important 
bend of the road the governor and his escort would be suddenly chal- 
lenged by the pickets and the countersign demanded. On one occasion 
there was a call to arms and a mock effort at hostility, but some of the 
principal officers arrived just in time to save his Excellency’s life, and 
to call off the pugnacious militia, and hinder them from taking him 


prisoner. At several of the principal posts the Mormon troops would 


be called together to salute the governor as he passed, and to listen to 
his kindly words. Soon after that he would again he detained by other 
pickets, while the militia he had addressed but a few minutes before 


had an opportunity, in the darkness of the night, of passing by unob- 
served, and were ready to salute him again and listen to another address 
at a succeeding stage of the journey. In this way the new governor of 
Utah was impressed with the idea that the men under arms numbered 
several thousands, while probably at that time there were not more than 
a couple of hundred. In course of time he discovered how the Mor- 
mon leaders had imposed upon him and amused themselves with his 
credulity, and he was ever afterwards unpleasantly reticent when the 
affair was mentioned. Although subsequently upon friendly terms with 
Brigham, he could not forget the incidents of his passage through the 
cafion by night, and to the last hour that he was in the Territory he 
felt annoyed at having been so absurdly deceived, and held Brigham 
responsible for the mortifying joke.” 

In view of the above facts, it is interesting to read Cummings’s 
report to President Buchanan, wherein he states: “I left camp on the 
5th, en route for this city, accompanied by Colonel Kane as guide, and 
two servants. . .. I was escorted from Bear River Valley to the 
western end of Echo Cafion ; the journey through the cafion being 
performed, for the most part, in the night. It was about eleven o’clock 
when I arrived at Weber Station, I have been everywhere recognized 
as the governor of Utah, and, so far from having encountered insults 
and indignities, I am gratified in being able to state that, in passing 
through the settlements, I have been universally greeted with such 
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respectful attentions as are due to the representative of the executive 
authority of the United States. . . . When it was arranged with the 
Mormon officer in command of my escort that I should pass through 
Echo Cafion in the night, I inferred that it was with the object of con- 
cealing the barricades and other defenses. I was therefore agreeably 
surprised at the illumination in honor to me. The bonfires kindled by 
the soldiers from the base to the summit of the hills completely illumi- 
nated the valley, and disclosed the snow-covered mountains which 
surrounded us.” 
W. R. Hamitton, M.&., 
Lieutenant U.S.A. 


(To be continued.) 
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“JOHN NELSON’S REFORMATION.” 


CHAPTER II. 


NELLIE Farron, Mrs. Berding’s niece, had been in the post about a 
week, and had met all the officers except Mr. Nelson ; her success was 
almost instantaneous, and Nelson was regaled with many accounts of 
her prettiness, brightness, wit, and accomplishments, wonderful to hear. 
It had been no fault of John’s that he had not called at Mrs. Berding’s ; 
he was absent from the post, on detached service after recruits, when 
the young lady had arrived, and in consequence of a rather severe 
cold, contracted on the trip, had been confined to his quarters ever 
since his return. 

The wife of the K. O., who, by the way, had no particular fancy for 
“ Mr. Nelson,” was, however, utterly oblivious of these circumstances, 
and remarked to her niece a number of times, “ You see, Nellie, all the 
young officers have called except Mr. Nelson; it’s just as I told you. 
I suppose he is too busy at the club-room to find time.” So Miss 
Farron, knowing no better, fully believed her aunt’s remarks. 

No woman likes to be slighted or even treated indifferently ; at 
least such seems to be “ a prevailing idea,”. and our young lady was no 
exception to her sex. 

She heard Nelson’s name mentioned occasionally by some of the 
other bachelors, but always in an admiring, friendly manner. 

One day, Hansell, who, as usual, was already “ head over heels” in 
love with her, replied to some question of her’s, concerning Nelson,— 

“John Nelson,—well he’s a good fellow and a splendid soldier, 
but he don’t care a rat about girls, and that sort of thing; he’ll enthuse 
about a horse or a dog, or even a good word; but a pretty, sweet 
woman”—and here Hansell threw his whole soul into his eyes—‘ he 
don’t seem to notice or care for.” 

“He don’t? Well, we'll see about that,” thought the young 
lady, somewhat piqued by Mr. Nelson’s apparent indifference, and 
then, as though tired of discussing the merits or characteristics of Mr. 
Nelson, she changed the subject. This conversation with Hansell had 
taken place immediately after morning drill, and Nelson, who had 
that day “ been returned to duty,” passed them (en route to his quar- 
ters) just a few minutes afterwards. 
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He raised his cap as he passed, and then, without staring, allowed 
his eyes for one moment to dwell on the face of the girl he had heard 
so much about. 

It was only a glance, but enough to assure him that Miss Farron 
was, without doubt, remarkably pretty. He saw a girl about nineteen 
or twenty years of age, rather small, but of perfect figure, dark-brown, 
wavy hair, big dark-blue eyes, and with a rather amused smile on her 
face, which was raised to him for just a moment. It was only a 
moment, but it was enough, and Nelson passed along to his quarters, 
wondering somewhat at the peculiar effect Miss Farron’s eyes had on 
him. 

After he was safely in his quarters and the immediate effect had 
passed, he smiled somewhat contemptuously at his own feelings. 
“ What was Miss Farron to him? Why, he didn’t even know her. 
Of course she was a pretty girl, but what was there about her so 
different from the other girls to affect him in such a peculiar manner? 
Affect him, John Nelson, who had never cared for any woman in his 
life; who, though always courteous and polite to them, yet had no 
particular desire for their presence or company; and yet that glance 
the girl had given him, there was something indescribable about it.” 
And so he mused on until he was interrupted by the entrance of Dick 
Winters, one of the bachelors of the regiment. As Mr. Winters 
plays a rather important part in our little story, a few words concern- 
ing him may not prove inappropriate. 

Of about Nelson’s age, ranking him just one file, he was quite an 
original and strange sort of man. He was about five feet ten inches in 
height, compactly built, with dark-steel-gray eyes that were almost 
luminous in their brightness, brown haif, rather prominent jaw, and 
a mouth as small and weak as a woman’s, 

There was nothing particularly offensive about the man ; he seemed 
a good sort of fellow, liberal and convivial, always ready “to hold 
up his end of the plank ;” but yet he was somewhat dreaded by the 
other men of the regiment. He was not a loquacious man; in fact, 
he seemed thoroughly imbued with the principles embodied in Polo- 
nius’s advice to his son: “ He loaned his ear,” but his mouth, in spite 
of its effeminate appearance, knew how to guard its own. 

He was a favorite with women,—well, hardly a favorite, but there 
was something about the man that attracted them. As giddy little 
Mrs. Janners said, “ He’s not a handsome man, hardly good looking, 
but when he looks at you with those eyes,””—but, then, Mrs. Janners 
was a poor judge of men, after all. 

However, the truth of the matter was that he generally had his 
way with women, and I think they feared him more than they liked 
him. His greeting to Nelson was cordial in the extreme, and, throw- 
ing himself into the easiest chair in the room (another of his little 
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peculiarities), he gazed at Nelson for some moments in a quizzical sort 
of manner. 

“Well, Winters?” John asked. 

“T was just thinking, Nelson,” he replied, in a quiet and indolent 
sort of way, “that we ought to get up a riding-party for the ladies. 
What do you think of it? Miss Farron tells me she is very fond of 
that sort of thing. There are you, Hansell, Nesby, and myself for the 
men, and, as I’ve already asked Miss Farron, the rest of you can make 
up the balance of the party to suit yourselves. How does it strike you? 
We can go to-morrow at 9 a.M.; there is no drill Saturday, and inspec- 
tion don’t take place until retreat; that’ll give us all day, and we can 
have luncheon brought out to us.” 

“ But I haven’t met Miss Farron yet,” replied Nelson. 

“ Well, that needn’t make any difference. You can be presented to 
her just before we start, or, why don’t you call to-night ?” 

“T guess I’]l meet her to-morrow,” said Nelson; and Winters, 
looking upon the matter as settled, left. 

That evening, after dinner, Nelson called on Hansell and Nesby, and 
arrangements for the riding-party were completed,—Winters, with 
Miss Farron ; Nesby, with Miss Berding ; Hansell, with Mrs. Abstract ; 
and Nelson (who would have liked very much to have asked Miss Berd- 
ing, a clever and charming girl, but was deterred therefrom on account 
of Miss Farron’s presence at the colonel’s) asked Mrs. Stout. “ There’s 


one thing about her, anyway, that is attractive,” thought he: “she’ll 
do the talking for both of us.” 


CHAPTER III. 


THE morning was perfect, the air just keen enough to make a ride 
enjoyable, and the party that assembled in front of Colonel Berding’s 
quarters were in the best of spirits. It had been decided to ride to 
Lake Shones, about ten miles distant. It was a pretty, romantic sort 
of spot in the midst of the woods, plenty of fish in the lake, and 
shaded walks and dells enough even to satisfy the artistic and impres- 
sionable Hansell. Winters and Nelson were in uniform, but Hansell 
and Nesby were gotten up regardless, The ladies were all dressed 
alike, with the exception of Mrs. Stout, who, in honor of the occasion, 
had added some cherry-colored ribbons to the broad-brimmed campaign 
hat that she wore, that gave her an appearance hardly to be described. 

Poor John was dismayed when he first beheld her, but vexation 
soon gave way to wonder, and wonder to admiration, when the origi- 
nality of her creation became thoroughly impressed upon him. 
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“ By Jove!” thought he ; “a woman who has the courage to wear a 
hat like that must have sand!” And he smiled at her so affably and 
kindly that Mrs. Stout’s ample, matronly bosom was filled with appre- 
hensions of the gravest sort, and she decided not to encourage Mr. 
Nelson in his evident infatuation. 

There was the usual delay, rearranging of saddles, last words of 
advice, and then with a clatter the little party started. In the hurry 
and confusion Nelson had not been presented to Miss Farron, though 
he had met her eyes for an instant just before starting. They ambled 
along at a gentle gait, Miss Farron and Winters on the lead, and in 
the rear Mrs. Stout and Nelson. The girl rode extremely well, and 
Winters, superbly mounted and an excellent horseman, was a fitting 
cavalier. 

Mrs. Stout’s conduct towards Nelson was beyond his comprehen- 
sion. At one moment she would ride close to him, talking in the 
gentlest and lowest tone of voice, and Nelson was really surprised at 
the amount of romance in the woman, and then suddenly, without any 
reason, she would move off from him, with a stern don’t-touch-me- 
sir sort of air that utterly dumfounded him. 

“ Tt must be the hat,” he compassionately thought ; and when, after 
a few hours’ ride, they came in sight of the lake, nestling coyly amidst 
the tall trees of the woods, it was an evident relief to him. 

Evidently Miss Farron and Winters had ridden somewhat faster 
than the others, for when Nelson got to the grounds their horses were 
already unsaddled, and Miss Farron was comfortably seated under one 
of the large trees, with Winters half reclining near her side. 

To help Mrs. Stout dismount was the work of a few minutes (for 
she did lean somewhat heavily on him), and then Nelson led the 
horses away to be unsaddled and picketed out. When he came back 
they had all gathered about in a group, and then Winters presented him. 

She gave him an almost imperceptible nod of “ her dainty head,” 
and went on talking. 

Of course, he hadn’t desired her to enthuse over him ; but, all the 
same, he had expected a few gracious words at the least. Queer what 
an effect the girl’s indifference had on him, for he did feel that he 
hadn’t quite deserved such treatment at her hands. He hadn’t called 
on her, but it was owing to sickness,—she surely knew that,—and then, 
suddenly pulling himself together, he dismissed all thoughts of it, 
and wandered over towards Miss Berding. 

Now, the truth of the matter was, that Miss Farron’s eyes had 
been cast in Nelson’s direction two or three times during the few 
minutes following his presentation, but, deep in his own thoughts, this 
fact escaped him. 

Not so with Winters, however; in his quiet, easy manner he had 
been an amused spectator of the little by-play, and when Miss Farron 
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next turned towards him, she read it in his face. The bright, keen, 
knowing look in his eyes and the cynical smile on his crimson-like 
mouth, impressed her very disagreeably, and brought the hot blood 
rushing to her cheeks. 

He did not drop his eyes when they met hers, but stared at her 
until she turned from him in evident confusion. It was Miss Berding 
who suddenly exclaimed,— 

“ Let’s go fishing,” and, though it sounded a little strange, it took. 

“ Let’s,” said everybody, and then the men went to cut poles and 
get the lines and hooks from their saddle-bags. 

“Somebody’!l have to stay here to look out for the lunch when it 
comes,” suggested Mrs. Stout. 

“T’ll stay with you,” said Nelson, who, though an ardent fisher- 
man, felt it his duty to remain with her. 

But this didn’t seem to suit that worthy dame, who was now in 
one of her freezing moods. 

“You take Miss Farron, and let Mr. Winters stay here; he'll 
have to fix the salad, anyhow.” And Winters quickly acquiescing, 
Nelson moved towards Miss Farron. When they had gone some little 
way towards the lake, Miss Farron turned and caught a glimpse of 
Winters, cigarette in mouth, lazily leaning against one of the trees, 
watching her with a smile on his face anything but pleasant. 


With a quick, impatient motion she took Nelson’s arm, and 
together they wandered off until the trees hid them from view. 


Txos. H. Wison, 
Lieutenant Second Infantry, U.S.A. 


(To be continued.) 





UNDER THE SOUTHERN CROSS. 


PROLOGUE. 


Tux following story is a sequel to ‘‘ An Australian Adventure,’ which appeared 
in the issue of the UnrTED Szrvicr for December, 1890. It may, perhaps, derive 
additional interest (assuming it to possess any at all) from the fact that the characters 
are taken from life, and that the incidents related are, for the most part, those of 
actual occurrence, although in Harte’s story I have taken several liberties with time 
and locality. 


“ TRaIN for the Orient liner ‘Ormuz’! Any more for Gravesend ?” 
yelled the porters at Fenchurch Street Station, one dull day in April, 
18—, and, amid a confused rushing of passengers and their friends to 
and from the train, and a general slamming of doors, 1 took my seat 
in a first-class carriage, once more bound for Australia. Three minutes 
afterwards the train slowly moved out of the gloomy, smoke-begrimed 


arch of the station, and was soon rushing riverward with its living 
freight of passengers for the antipodes. The scenic outlook on the 
way to Gravesend cannot be called enlivening. It consists principally 
of flying glimpses of the back premises of very dingy houses, from 
the upper wiadows of which frowsy females lean to exchange the 
gossip of their unsavory neighborhood, while their numerous and 
exceedingly dirty progeny engage in the fascinating occupation of 
making mud pies in the back yards below. As the train nears the 
river, rows of unfinished tenements, the handiwork of that fiend in 
bricks and mortar, the: “jerry builder,” spring into view. ‘Large 
vacant patches of land, which appear to have been used as depositories 
for the rubbish of generations, intervene at intervals; and here and 
there in these dismal wastes a melancholy cow, or a colony of dyspeptic- 
looking fowls, may be seen walking aimlessly about in the hopeless 
prospect of discovering something to eat, while their neighbor, the 
omnivorous goat, less epicurean in his tastes, contemplatively chews 
the remains of a hobnailed shoe with an air of supreme enjoyment. 
The other occupants of the carriage, besides myself, were two young 
girls, very demure of aspect, who maintained a solemn silence all the 
way, a stout, red-faced old lady, covered all over with bandboxes and 
other articles of personal property, which she apparently considered 
unsafe out of her immediate possession, and a clean-shaven, apoplectic 
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gentleman, who was perpetually, and without any ostensible reason, 
diving into the depths of a capacious bag. When we were flying 
through the slums of Shadwell the apoplectic gentleman introduced 
himself to me, and thereupon proceeded to relate, in extenso, his family 
history for the past three generations, winding up with a recapitulation 
of his reasons for going to Australia. 

It is a curious fact, I may here parenthetically observe, that people 
who have never made a long sea-voyage before, feel it necessary to 
buttonhole a fellow-voyager, introduce themselves to him, tell him all 
their business, where they are going, why they are going, and what they 
are going to do when they get there. But so itis. I have made the 
voyage to Australia several times, and I can truthfully say that on 
every occasion, before I had been on board the ship an hour, I knew 
the condensed history of two-thirds of my fellow-passengers, which 
information was given to me voluntarily, and in the strictest confidence, 
as it doubtless was to some other individual immediately afterwards. 
I attribute this confidential loquacity to the nervousness which affects 
most people on the eve of making a long voyage. They feel as though 
they must talk, for talking, involving, as it generally does, an assump- 
tion of gayety, removes that sense of loneliness and depression of spirits 
which most of us feel when leaving country, friends, and old associa- 
tions behind us for the first time. 

By the time the apoplectic gentleman had concluded his discursive 
narrative we were at Gravesend, and I, having previously sent my 
baggage on board, extricated myself from the struggling crowd of 
passengers hunting for their property on the platform, and hastened to 
the tender which was waiting for us off the wharf. When the tender 
arrived alongside the “ liner,” the inevitable confusion attendant upon 
the embarkation of passengers began. Friends, who in the crowd were 
parted, tried frantically to find each other, as though the separation 
were likely to prove eternal. Passengers who had lost their baggage 
rushed aimlessly about, and got into every one’s way. The apoplectic 
gentleman, who would persist in diving into his valise in the gangway, 
had been knocked down, and stood in the corner of a deck-house with 
his hat smashed in, presenting a most battered and woe-begone spectacle, 
while the stout old lady with the bundles, in endeavoring to pass 
through a narrow companion-way, had become immovably fixed 
therein, and, in the firm belief that she was being robbed, was volubly 
upbraiding two officious stewards who had rushed forward to relieve 
her of her portables, their unchivalrous rivalry excited by the thought 
of the possible subsequent donation of a substantial tip. 

After an hour of bustle and confusion the ship’s bell rang, as a 
signal for those who were not passengers to leave the vessel. The 
gangway plank was again crowded, this time with people for the shore, 
who, as they reached the tug, stood in groups, gazing up at the tall 
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sides of the “liner” towering above them. Fond hearts, that until 
this final moment had stilled their anxious beatings, now swelled | 
almost to bursting ; eyes that had kept bravely bright filled with tears, 
and loving voices broke down in sobs at the utterance of the last 
good-by, as the tug, amid a waving of handkerchiefs, moved slowly 
away to the shore. When it had finally disappeared, most of the 
passengers went below to look after their belongings, and the deck 
became almost deserted. I lit a cigar, and strolled about to get an 
appetite for dinner. It was a fine evening. The setting sun, sinking 
below a heavy bank of clouds, flooded the muddy Thames with a part- 
ing gleam of golden light. A large steamer, belonging to the rival 
P. & O, Line, was going out to sea with the tide, and her crowd of 
passengers cheered us as she passed. I leaned over the taffrail, listen- 
ing to the rushing river as it splashed against our iron sides in its race 
to the sea, and watching the lights of Gravesend, as one by one they 
twinkled forth in the gathering gloom. Night settled down upon the 
river, and I started to take a last turn of the deck before going below. 
As I passed the saloon companion I was greatly surprised to meet the 
tall form of L coming out on deck. 

“Why, Villiers, old fellow, where the deuce did you spring from ?” 
said he, heartily grasping my hand. 

“T was just about to ask you that question,” replied I. 

“ Well,” said he, stepping forth on deck, and linking his arm in 
mine, “I’ll soon enlighten you on that point. When we got back 
from the last trip with poor Rockton, if you remember, you had to go 
to Sydney on some business or other, while I remained in Brisbane, 
owing to a difficulty about that bank draft. Whilst waiting for this 
affair to be settled, I got a letter from Boyle & Co., stating that my 
Uncle Merchistoun had died, leaving me a legacy, and that it would 
be necessary for me to go to London to get it. I have been knocking 
about London for some time, visiting all my old haunts, but I found 
very few people that I knew; all the old faces had disappeared, and 
no one remembered.me. I heard from Harte about a month ago; he 
is in Western Australia; and I replied, telling him to expect me out 
on the ‘Ormuz,’ and here I am. And now for your explanation.” 

“T’ll just give you a résumé now,” said I, ‘ and we can discuss our 
adventures more fully over a bottle of wine in the smoking-room later 
on. When I got to Sydney, after leaving you, I struck a very good 
‘billet’? in a wool warehouse, and kept it for some little time, but the 
irresistible desive for wandering about came over me again. I threw 
up the ‘ billet,’ and went over to South America. I found, on arrival, 
that a cholera epidemic had been raging there. It had completely 
demoralized business, and played the deuce with everything generally. 
I spent about four months in Peru and Chili, and then went up the 
coast to Frisco. I knocked about in the States for some time, and 
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then crossed the border into British Columbia, where I got employ- 
ment in a lumber-camp. But life with the thermometer at a constant 
level of thirty degrees below zero began to grow monotonous, yet, in 
the absence of sufficient funds, I could not well get away. As a sort 
of forlorn hope, I wrote to my brother, stating the circumstances. He 
replied in a manner which had the merit of being extremely practical, 
if somewhat curt. He said,— 


‘Dear R.,—Your letter came to hand. I send you a draft on the Bank of 
British North America at New York for two hundred and fifty pounds. 


‘ Yours, affectionately, 
‘ s.’ 
I at once took passage for Liverpool, and here J am.” 

“ And where are you going now ?” 

“ Well, I am booked to Melbourne, but am equally open to go to 
Spitzbergen,” replied I. 

“ What do you say to joining Harte and myself? I have spent 
nearly all my money, it is true, but we can get along as we did before. 
To tell you the truth, I am beginning to long for those free and easy 
times round the camp-fire again.” 

“T shall be glad to join you,” said I. 

“That’s right, old fellow. By the way, let us go and drink to our 
reunion. I am so devilish glad to meet you, for I had dreaded this 
cursed voyage; now I can look forward to it with pleasure.” 

And thus I met L——, after an absence of two years. Our voyage 
passed very pleasantly and uneventfully. Thirty-five days out we 
encountered “the long wash of Australasian seas” off Cape Leeuwin. 
Another day, and we landed at Albany, overjoyed to be once more on 
antipodean soil. From Albany we took the next coasting steamer for 
Freemantle, where we found Harte awaiting our arrival. The warm- 
hearted Australian was unfeignedly glad to see us again. He marched 
us off triumphantly to his hotel, and there celebrated our return by 
“ shouting” with extraordinary frequency for the remainder of the day, 
a circumstance which soon made him the centre of an admiring assem- 
blage of hilarious bushmen, one of whom, a remarkably hirsute indi- 
vidual (called “ Blue Peter,” on account of his lavish use of very 
startling adjectives), declared, with entirely superfluous profanity, “ that 
he had been all through the colonies, and had never seen 
no man ‘shout’ so many —— times in one day in his 

life.” 

“T have got a chance to take a ‘mob’ of two thousand head of 
steers to the Murchison,” said Harte to us, the next morning. “They 
are ready at any time, and if you fellows like, we can buy the horses, 


and start at once.” 
We laid aside our London-made clothes, donning in their stead a 


1 An Australian expression, synonymous with “ treating’’ in this country. 
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bushman’s outfit of moleskin trousers, colored shirt, and broad-brimmed 
hat, a picturesque attire that suited L——’s athletic frame and hand- 
some face to perfection. We made the “station” in four days, and 
remained there a week with the hospitable squatter, while the station 
hands rounded up the cattle and packed the “slop-wagon” with neces- 
saries for our journey. Ah, those were jolly times! How glorious it 
was, riding slowly along through the open-timbered country, in the 
bright Australian sunshine, watching the cattle, as they lazily browsed 
on the succulent grasses by the way. The air was so clear, crisp, and 
invigorating, and filled us with such a delirious sense of buoyancy and 
elation, that we would often “coo-ee’” again and again, and make 
the silent bush ring in the exuberance of our spirits. Then at sun- 
down, when the cattle began to show signs of weariness, we sent the 
black boy, Jim, ahead to make the camp-fire, and, having arrived 
thereat, hobbled the horses, and sat down to our supper of tea, mutton, 
and “damper,” with perhaps a luxury in the way of a ’possum steak, 
thrown in to vary the monotony of the menu. And, having disposed 
of this frugal repast with a relish born of rude and vigorous health, 
we brewed a steaming jorum of J. R. D.,> and pledged each other in 
the cup “that cheers” and does inebriatee L—— sang songs and 
played the guitar in his own inimitable way, while I accompanied on 
the banjo, and Harte, leaning back against the trunk of a gum-tree, 
smoked his pipe, and listened with an air of quiet enjoyment. Thus 
pleasantly passed the time, nothing beyond an occasional stampede 
occurring to break the tranquility of the journey. When about three- 
fourths of the distance had been covered, we came to a small creek, an 
affluent of the Murchison. The surrounding country was so fresh and 
full of grass that Harte decided to camp on its banks for a couple of 
days, and give the cattle a rest. One night we were sitting round the 
fire, watching the blue smoke as it curled upward from the glade and 
disappeared in the leafy canopy above. A “billy,”’* containing a 
skillfully-compounded beverage, of which J. R. D. formed a chief in- 
gredient, slowly warmed over the glowing embers, while we talked of 
old times. We had just made a hearty supper of roast quail, the spoil of 
Harte’s gun that morning, and felt at ease with ourselves and the world. 

“Tell us a yarn, L——,” said Harte, stirring the contents of the 
“billy.” “I never yet heard how you happened to come to this 
country.” 

“NorI. Fire away, L——, old fellow,” said I. 

“All right,” said L——. “I’m with you, on one condition. I 
shall expect each of you fellows to spin me a yarn in return.” 


? An aboriginal Australian cry, which can be heard at a greater distance than 
any. other sound of the human voice, 

5 A brand of Scotch whisky, very popular in the colonies. 

* A tin can; part of a bushman’s outfit. 
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We agreed to this, and L——, knocking the ashes out of his pipe, 
took a vigorous pull at the steaming contents of the “ billy” and began. 


L——’8 STORY. 


“T need not trouble you with any account of my school-days, 
though they were full enough of all kinds of scrapes, God knows. It 
will be sufficient to say that after spending several years at Harrow I 
went to Cambridge. During my stay at the university, where, by the 
way, I took a very good degree, in spite of a somewhat hilarious and 
dissipated career, I received a most generous allowance from an old 
maiden aunt, which enabled me to keep my head above water in the 
very fast set for which my college was at that time distinguished. Now, 
my aunt, like most old maids, had a hobby. She was extremely fond 
of cats and dogs, and had numbers of these four-footed pets at her 
country-place, from kittens in the first stage of frisky adolescence, to 
superannuated poodles barely able to walk. It was a case of ‘love me, 
love my dog’ with her with a vengeance, and to injure or maltreat in 
any way one of her dumb protégés, or even to be guilty of any act that 
might be construed into cruelty to animals generally, was to incur her 
undying resentment. It thus happened that the members of my 
family, being ardent votaries of the chase,—a most cruel pastime, in 
her estimation,—were not in high favor. I was the only one for whom 
the crotchety old lady showed any liking. But I, undoubtedly, was a 
favorite, as regular invitations to spend a portion of my vacations at 
her country-seat abundantly testified. I was not slow to make the 
most of my advantages by humoring my aunt’s whim to its fullest 
bent, and never failed, on these-occasions, to display an extraordinary 
partiality for poodles and an extreme fondness for cats, which pleased 
the old lady mightily. In reality, I abhorred cats and loathed the very 
sight of a poodle, but I cloaked my real feelings with Machiavellian 
subtlety ; and to this astute, though hypocritical policy I attribute those 
welcome checks which, in addition to my regular allowance, the old 
lady sent me in voluminous letters relative to the health and ailments 
of her beloved pets. It .was clear, therefore, that she had no suspicion 
of the ferocious kicks I used to administer in private to a pampered 
poodle who answered to the idiotic name of ‘Traddles, or of the 
fiendish delight I took, when an opportunity offered, in badgering Cor- 
delia, a sleek and favored cat, with my: fox-terrier ‘Tartar.’ As 
became the prospective heir to a fine property, I found time, amid the 
numerous distractions of collegiate life, to write frequent letters of 
solicitous inquiry as to the welfare of the contumelious Cordelia and 
the health of the aged ‘ Traddles,’ 

“ But Nemesis overtook me at last, and in this wise. It seems that 
various discreditable rumors of my life at college were continually 
reaching my aunt’s ears, and she, though never for moment doubting 
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her beloved nephew’s moral rectitude, nevertheless determined to come 
to Cambridge and surprise me in my rooms, in order. that she might be 
able to refute by her own personal evidence these calumnious state- 
ments should’ they again be made in her presence. Now, this visit 
happened at a’ very inopportune moment. Montolieu, of St. Johns, 
and Courtney and Hillier, of Corpus, with several other wild fellows, 
came over one evening to my ‘diggings’ to make a night of it. On 
the whole, we were very successful, for the ‘night’ lasted until eleven 
o’clock next morning, at which hour we were noisily indulging in an 
impromptu breakfast of oysters and deviled bones, washed down with 
copious draughts of champagne. In the midst of this hilarious repast 
St. Lys, of Pembroke, came in with his new canine purchase ‘Snap,’ 
which he had backed to kill more rats inside of fifteen minutes than 
my dog ‘Tartar.’ St. Lys joined us at breakfast, and then, as the rat- 
catcher was in attendance with the rats, proposed an adjournment to a 
neighboring tavern-yard, to decide the wager. But Montolieu and 
the other fellows objected to this, suggesting as an amendment that the 
wager be decided on the spot. I had had enough wine to make me 
assent to any absurdity, and I ordered my gyp to move the table to the 
wall to give us space for the fray. The rats were turned loose, and 
‘Tartar’ was soon making a famous record for himself. 

“ As fate would have it, my aunt arrived at the college on this par- 
ticular morning, and, by dint of making inquiries, had found her way, 
accompanied by a eouple of favorite poodles, to my rooms. How 
my rascally gyp could have been so negligent as to leave the ‘oak 
unsported’ I do not know, but—confound him !—it was so. To this 
day I am ignorant of the precise moment at which my aunt entered 
the room, but I looked up once during the sport, and, to my astonish- 
ment and confusion; saw her standing by the chiffonier at the end of 
the apartment, glaring at us through her pince-nez with a mingled 
look of horror and anger in her eyes. To make matters worse, 
‘Tartar,’ who had just-killed his last: rat, espied the luckless ‘'Trad- 
dles’ peeping timidly.from behind my aunt’s ample skirts, and, with 
a yelp, rushed forward and seized him by the ear, causing that un- 
happy poodle to.howl and whine most piteously.. My aunt’s presence 
abashed my noisy guests; I called off the terrier, and, amid a silence 
that contrasted curiously, with the previous uproar, smmnited my sen- 
tence. 
“ For a time my aunt was speéchless with rage; she picked up her 
wounded poodle, and, turning to-me, said, in tones of icy coldness,— 

“¢ Francis, I have heard-rumors of your barbarous proceedings in 
these rooms, but I never believed you capable of such atrocious conduct. 
I have shown you more favor than I accorded to your brother and 
sisters, because I believed you: possessed more kindness of heart and 
sympathy for God’s dumb creatures, and I had intended to make you 

Vou. V. N. S.—No. 2. : ae 
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my heir. By this exhibition of brutal, heathenish, wanton cruelty you 
have forfeited all claims upon me: I never wish to see or hear of you 
’ any more.’ 

“ With that she swept out of the room, and, by Jove! I never did 
see her any more. She died some months afterwards, leaving the bulk 
of her fortune of eighty thousand pounds to a distant relative of my 
mother’s, and the balance to various charities and refuges for super- 
annuated dogs. 

“T took my degree in due course, thereby surprising everybody, 
and left the university. When I went home, the ‘governor,’ whom I 
found in extremis, preached me an awful sermon. He dwelt upon the 
fact, of which I was already unpleasantly aware, that I was a younger 
son, and consequently could expect but little assistance from him, as he 
had my sisters to provide for out of his personal estate, and the landed 
property, being in strict entail, would go to my elder brother. Still, 
he did better for me than I expected, and my brother, in succeeding to 
the title and estates, had to raise ten thousand pounds for my benefit. 
I went to London, and installed myself in a set of chambers off Picca- 
dilly, debating whether to study for the law, and take the wool-sack by 
storm, or become a disciple of Galen, and ultimately a brother of him 
who writeth ‘surgery’ upon his door. I was acquainted with a medi- 
cal student in town by the name of Brackenbury, who advised me to 
walk a hospital and read with him. But this young gentleman’s mode 
of life could hardly be considered studious. He never, by any possible 
chance, attended a lecture, and was nearly always inebriated. He 
spent most of his days lounging in St. James’ Bar, and the ‘ Blue Posts,’ 
and his evenings in the Pavilion Music Hall, after which he generally 
drove about, at a furious rate, in a hansom cab, till the small hours of 
the morning, a unique method of killing time that seemed to afford 
him a vast amount of satisfaction. 

“While I was undergoing a preparatory medical course of this 
kind, my Asculapian friend was pitched out of his cab and nearly 
killed, and the further study of medicine, so far as I was concerned, 
lapsed. Then I thought I would try the bar, but, instead of reading 
for the bar, I drank at the bar,—the Gaiety,—an infinitely preferable 
proceeding, becoming most remarkable for punctuality and regularity 
of attendance, two qualities which, however commendable they may 
be under other circumstances, did not in this case tend to increase my 
very scanty fund of legal lore. On these occasions I frequently saw 
Villiers,—though I did not know him then,—and he might possibly 
have seen me, had he not been so deucedly confidential with a little 
golden-haired barmaid with black eyebrows and a roguish pair-of blue 
eyes,—nay, don’t deny the soft impeachment, my boy ; I was as bad as 
you, I dare say. 

“Well, I soon came to the conclusion that my genjus was not of a 
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legal bent. So I hung around in London, living the life that all Bo- 


hemians lead in that city of cities. I became an enthusiastic member 
of the ‘masher brigade,’ and nightly visited the rendezvous at the ~ 
Gaiety, a devout worshiper at the Terpischorean shrine. Here again 
I frequently saw Villiers taking a deep interest in the ‘ light fantastic’ 
evolutions of a very plump and exceedingly pretty member of the 
corps de ballet, a circumstance which, when taken into consideration 
with the evident predilection he had shown for the sylph-like blonde 
at the bar below, inclines me to the belief that he must have been a 
very gay dog indeed. We shall hear what he has to say for himself 
when his turn comes. 

“Well, I must condense a little, for I did not intend my London 
escapades to be the subject of this story. When one is going to ex- 
pensive theatres every night, and equally expensive suppers afterwards, 
running a private cab, living in costly chambers, and paying a big 
rent for a villa in the ‘sticks’ oy 

“‘ What the devil do you mean by the ‘sticks’ ?” said Harte, laugh- 
ing. 

“ For your especial information, Harte, my worthy and unsophisti- 
cated friend, I may state that the term ‘sticks’ is a facetious appellation 
given to a district in the north of London known as St. John’s Wood, 
where most men about town have a superfluous and often deucedly 
expensive private—very private—residence. As I was about to ob- 
serve, when one is indulging in so many costly little amusements, 
ten thousand pounds does not last long. On the whole, I think I did 
remarkably well, for 1 managed to keep in the swim something over 
two years, so that you see I was quite economical compared with Vil- 
liers. But the tide began to ebb at last. I had to give up the villa, 
then to dispense with the luxury of a private cab and content myself 
with an ordinary 8. & T. As things bade fair to become more un- 
comfortable still, 1 thought it better to clear out whilst I had some 
little cash left; for I did not relish the idea of being on my beam- 
ends. in London. I at first thought of going to America,—almost 
every one does,—and had vague ideas of settling down to ranch life in. 
the Far West. Then I thought of Australia, whither so many fellows 
who go to the devil drift ; but, strange to say, I finally decided upon 
Chili,—why, I cannot say, unless it is that I always had a fancy to see 
those turbulent South American republics. 

“T squared up all my affairs, and, after realizing on every available 
asset, I found that I had enough to purchase a draft for five hundred 
pounds on the Banco Nacional de Chili, in Valparaiso. I got to 
Valparaiso all right, and should probably have been in Chili to this 
day had it not been for the circumstance I am now about to relate. 

“ Before leaving England I obtained letters of introduction to the 
British consul in Chili, and these secured my entrée into the society of 
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the English colony in Valparaiso. I was at a ball at the Presidio one 
evening, and met an Englishman there, named Barton, who had known 
my father in years gone by. This gentleman had extensive interests 
up the country, in cattle, copper, wheat, and I don’t know what else, 
and he offered me the management of one of his branches at a very 
liberal salary. Of course I jumped at the offer, and, after spending a 
couple of weeks with him at his place in Santiago, I started for the 
officina, as these branch places are called, in the mountains. 

“T arrived at this place in due time, relieving my predecessor, who 
had been promoted, and entered on my duties at once. These duties 
were not very heavy. Reports were brought in at regular intervals 
from the different mines, and I kept account of them, sending in a 
tabulated epitome every month to the head office in Valparaiso. 
Every two months I made the round of the district on horseback, 
taking such notes as I thought necessary for incorporation in my 
report. 

“T had been at the officina about six months, when the time came 
for me to make my usual round. I had felt ill for some days prior to 
setting out, but did not anticipate any serious sickness. When I arose 
in the morning after the first day’s journey I felt really ill, but still 
determined to push on, instead of returning as I ought to have done. 
I had been a couple of hours or so on the way, when my symptoms — 
became alarming: an overpowering headache and dizziness oppressed 
me, and I was obliged to dismount and sit down by the wayside. This 
is the last incident that I remember with any distinctness. I have 
vague impressions of having been lifted and carried a long way, and 
of having been put to bed. Then came a long, long blank in which I 
knew nothing; then a period of semi-consciousness in which, though I 
knew not where I was, I felt that I was being very tenderly nursed. 
For dim visions of a beautiful face with two dark liquid eyes gazing 
down into mine were ever present in my delirious dreams, and I even 
fancied, at times, that I could feel the pressure of warm kisses on my 
fevered lips. Not infrequently, however, these visions would take 
‘ other shapes. When all was calm and still, and I fancied that I was 
alone, the long weary silence would be broken by a noise as of some 
one stealthily approaching, and then an evil, devilish face, distorted with 
passion, seemed to float before me, its lips working with the utterance 
of words my weakened senses could not catch. 

“Then came that delightful period of convalescence, when it seems 
a pleasure to have been ill, if only to have the luxury of getting well. 
I learned that I had been stricken with fever. A carretero® had found 
me by the wayside unconscious, and, good-samaritan-like, brought me 
on his carreta® to the nearest posada.’ This posada was far superior to 
the usual class of country inns in Chili. The posadero® had made con- 


5 Carter. 6 Cart. * Country inn. 8 Innkeeper. 
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siderable money in the mines, and bought sufficient adjacent land to 
justify him in aspiring to the higher title of haciendero.2 The posada, 
nestling beneath a clump of huge pines at the foot of an out-spur of the 
Cordilleras, commanded a noble view of a narrow gorge-like valley in 
whose fertile bosom the posadero’s hacienda” lay. A low, shady veranda 
covered with the bright green foliage of some leafy creeper ran all 
round the house, giving it a delightfully cool and bower-like appear- 
ance. My room was a plain, airy, whitewashed apartment, scrupulously 
neat and clean, and a few pictures of saints and a couple of crucifixes 
were the only ornaments relieving the snowy expanse of the walls. 
My bed was drawn beneath a low window, through which I could 
obtain a magnificent view of the western slope of the Andes. And day 
after day as my recovery progressed I lay beneath this window in all 
the dreamy calm of convalesence, drinking in deep draughts of pure 
mountain air, perfumed with the subtle odor of the jasmine that climbed 
luxuriantly around the shutters, and watching the picturesquely attired 
arrieros" and carreteros as they passed by, or halted at the gate for a 
drink of pisco and a chat with the haciendero. Nightly as the sun 
went down I watched the twilight shadow as it crept slowly up the 
towering steeps of the Cordilleras, until the last expiring ray of light 
tinging the snowy peak of the mighty Aconcagua with a gleam of gold 
warned me that it was time to go to sleep and gather renewed strength 
for the morrow. 

“ And how shall I describe to you the daughter of the haciendero, 
the Dofia Isabel who attended me with such gentle care during that 
tedious illness. As I have not Villiers’s command of poetic imagery, 
I fear I cannot adequately do this. However, I will do my best. Im- 
agine a tall, lithe girl, some nineteen years of age, with the grace of a 
Venus and the figure of a Hebe, in whose glorious face glowed the 
rich warm blood of the Spanish race. A wealth of raven hair set off 
in admirable relief a complexion of that light transparent olive tint 
which is the glory of the Chilian belles. And her eyes,—ye gods! 
what a wonderful depth of tenderness there was in those lustrous orbs, 
as she bent over my helpless form, ministering with gentle touch to my 
many wants! Hers was the angel face I had dimly seen flitting through 
‘the dreams of my delirium. I was not long in discovering the owner 
of the other face, for one day an arriero rode up to the gate, and, dis- 
mounting, strode rapidly through the posada and looked in at my door. 
I recognized at once that scowling heavy-browed visage, and I learned 
from Isabel that the evil-looking arriero was her cousin Pedro, and 
that he cherished hopes of some day calling himself her galanteador.” 
It needed but little observation on my part to see that the scowling 
Mr. Pedro was insanely jealous of the attention his beautiful cousin 
lavished upon me. 


® Estate owner, farmer. 10 Farm. 1 Muleteers. 12 Lover, 
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“ At last the day came when I was able to leave my room. My 
first duty was to write to Barton and tell him the circumstances of my 
illness, In a short time I received a kind reply telling me not to 
think of resuming duty until my health was thoroughly restored. Had 
it not been for the attraction of the Dofia Isabel I could have returned 
to the officina in a month.” 

“ As it was, you did not return for six,” said Harte, smiling. 

“No,” resumed L——, “ my stay came to an end in less time than 
that, and in a very tragic manner, too. You see, as my health improved, 
I and the lovely Isabel were thrown together a great deal, a circumstance 
that seemed to afford no small amount of satisfaction to her father the 
haciendero, who saw in the Sefior Inglese from the officina a possible 
and not ineligible suitor for his daughter’s hand. I, however, had no im- 
mediate matrimonial intentions; for while I was bound to the girl by 
the deepest debt of gratitude, and although I admired her wonderful 
beauty, I was not as yet conscious of any deeper feeling towards her. 
Yet the spell of her loveliness was on me. And it was with a sense of 
almost perfect happiness that I sat by her side on some mossy bank in 
the warm sunny evenings, listening to her sweet contralto voice, as she 
sang some gentle love-song in the soft language of Spain. It was 
not long before I discovered that the girl loved me. I do not mention 
this in any spirit of vanity, but I could not misinterpret those tell-tale 
melting glances, and the tenderly-whispered adios every night at the 
gate of the posada. 

“T admit that it was heartless and wrong of me to prolong my stay 
and dally with the girl when I felt that I could never fully return her 
affection, but my will was weak and her companionship was sweet to 
me. I lingered,—and lingered too long. For there was one to whose 
hopes my presence at the posada was adeath-blow. Pedro, the arriero, 
madly loved his beautiful cousin, and had long been an ardent suitor 
for her hand. He quickly saw that Isabel no longer cared for his 
society, and, stung almost to madness by jealousy and unrequited love, 
he hated me with all the intensity of his hot-blooded race. I knew the 
revengeful nature of these Chilian lovers, and felt certain that the 
beetle-browed Pedro only awaited a favorable opportunity to give me 
a taste of his knife and thus remove me forever from this path. Having 
no desire to be stabbed in the dark by a jealous arriero, I made up my mind 
to bid the lovely Isabel farewell while my heart was yet untrammeled. 
So one brilliant moonlight night, just such a one as this, Isabel and I 
walked down to a little grove of magnolias, and I intended that this 
should be our last evening together. But as I sat down by the side of 
this beautiful girl I felt more than ever unwilling to leave her. The 
placid moon, serenely sailing in an expanse of cloudless blue, shed a 
silvery light on the scene, and cast our shadows as one upon the ground. 
Behind us towered the vast chain of the Andes in all their silent, 
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stupendous grandeur ; before us lay the fairest valley I had ever seen. 
Would not life in such a romantic spot, with this lovely creature for a 
wife, be an ideal existence? I thought. I tuned my guitar and sang 
to her, in pathetic little bars of my own composition, some lines I re- 
membered reading in Théophile Gautier’s ‘Travels in Spain.’ I'll 
sing them to you now.—Here, Jim, you perverted pagan,” he sang 
out to the black boy, “ get my guitar out of the camp-wagon.” 

The guitar having arrived, L , with a rich, mellow voice, sang in 
Spanish,— 

‘Son tuo labios dos cortinas 
De terciopelo carmesi ; 


Entre cortina y cortina, 
Niiia, dime que sea. 


Atame con un cabello 

A los bancos de tu cama, 
Aunque el cabello se rompa, 
Segura esta que no me vaya.’’}8 


“Whether or not Isabel took this for a declaration of love a 
? Anglaise, I cannot say; but I had no sooner concluded than she 
threw her arms round me, murmuring, ‘O querido, te amo! te amo !’ 
What could I do? What would you have done, Villiers, you sus- 
ceptible devil? Why, the same as I did, of course: strike your 
colors, surrender unconditionally to the lovely Isabel, and declare for 
an arcadian existence in the valley. 

“ We sat there for some time, whispering sweet nothings. As we 
finally rose to go, I said, ‘ But what of Pedro? 

**¢ Pedro!’ said Isabel, in a tone of indescribable scorn ; ‘ Pedro es 


mi primo, y yo le detesto.’ * 

“ As she spoke, the form of Pedro rose before us from the bushes 
where he had been a hidden spectator of our love-scene. His face 
was livid and convulsed with fury. ‘ Retirate conmigo, Isabel,’ '® he 
said, in a sharp tone of command. 

“« Es tonto,’ ” whispered she, nestling closer to my side. 


“¢ Perdoname, sefior,’ said I, ‘ Dofia Isabel va conmigo.’ * 


“¢Caramba! yo te matare, necio!’ he hissed, turning on me 


18 Thy lips are two curtains 
Of crimson velvet ; 
Between curtain and curtain, 
Dear girl, say to me yes. 
Bind me with a hair 
To the sides of thy couch, 
Though the hair may break, 
Be sure I will not leave you, 
14 Oh, sweetheart, I love you! I love you! 
18 Pedro is my cousin, and I hate him. 
16 Come away with me, Isabel. 1” He is mad. 
18 Pardon me, sir, Dojia Isabel is going with me. 
19 Ha! I will kill you, trifler. 
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fiercely, and in the bright moonlight I saw the gleam of a knife. 
Isabel saw it also, and, anticipating the murderous intent, flung herself 
on my breast to intercept the blow. I struck out with all my force to 
ward it off, but too late; the knife passed through the fleshy part of: 
my arm into Isabel’s side. The poor girl sank limp and lifeless from 
my grasp, and I, my blood-fairly up, sprang at the murderer’s throat. 
Fortunately, in delivering the blow he had dropped the knife, or it 
would have fared ill with me. As it was, my energies were taxed to 
the utmost, for Pedro was an active, muscular fellow, while I was still 
weak from the effects of my illness. I felt that he far surpassed me 
in strength, though my knowledge of wrestling more than counter- 
balanced this advantage on his side. After a brief struggle I back- © 
heeled him heavily. His head struck a large stone with great force, and 
to my satisfaction he lay still and senseless on the ground. My first care 
was to bind him securely, for I felt myself growing weak from loss of 
blood, and he might come to his senses at any minute and attack me again. 
“Then I turned to Isabel, and, tearing my ‘capa’™ to shreds, 
bandaged up the wound in her side as best I could and bore her to the 
posada. The rage and fury of the haciendero were awful to behold. 
When the first paroxysm of grief had exhausted itself, he asked me 
what had become of Pedro. I told him. A look of deadly determi- 
nation came into his eyes. ‘ Venid, José, Miguel,’™ he said, calling to 
two of his carreteros, and passed out into the night. Loss of blood from 
the wound in my arm had made me so faint that I was incapable of fol- 
lowing them, but I knew the nature of their errand well enough. They 
returned in silence in the course of half an hour. I forbore to question 
them ; it was not necessary ; I knew the nature of the people too well. 
“We did all that our limited knowledge of surgery could suggest 
for the wounded girl, but in vain. On awakening from her death- 
like swoon she could scarcely speak ; the dews of death were even 
then upon her brow. The poor haciendero sat with his head bowed on 
his hands beside the bed in speechless grief. Isabel’s hand sought 
mine; she drew my face down to hers, faintly whispering, ‘ Estoy muy 

contento, querido; he salvado su vida.’** And so she died. 
“Two days later I bade poor Don Pablo a mournful farewell.. As 
I rode sadly past the spot where Isabel and I had spent so many happy 
hours, I saw the body of Pedro hanging to the limb of a stunted pine, 
with a knife transfixed in his heart. Far above, a mere speck in the sky, 
a vulture sailed in rapidly descending circles, hastening to his hideous 
feast. I returned to the oficina, but I could not work. The recollec- 
tion of Isabel, and the sacrifice she had made for me, continually 
haunted my memory, and filled me with remorse. The country became 
hateful to me. I threw up my ‘billet’ and went to Santiago. I had 

0 Cloak. 21 Come, Joseph, Michael. 

22 T am very happy, sweetheart; I have saved your life. 
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spent nothing of my liberal salary; and together with the remainder 
of my draft from England I found that I still had something like 
seven hundred pounds to my credit. I stayed in Santiago and Val- 
‘ paraiso some little time, and, like Artemus Ward, tried to drown my 
sorrows in the ‘floin’ bole.’ But I got tired of lounging along the 
Alameda and the Calle Cochrane: somehow the dark-eyed Chilian 
beauties who throng those thoroughfares reminded me of one whose 
memory I was anxious to forget. One day I got into conversation 
with the captain of a bark in the Salon del Comercio, and, learning 
that he intended sailing in a few days for Honolulu, I resolved to take 
a passage with him. At Honolulu I caught the Steamship ‘ Zealandia’ 
and came on to Sydney, where I lived a pretty fast life as long as my 
money lasted. I went through all a ‘ new chum’s’ vicissitudes in their 
turn, wandering abowt from place to place in Queensland and New 
South Wales until I met Harte one day at Gympie, and from that day 
to this you know all that has befallen me.” 

“ Well done, old fellow,” said I, “ you’ve acquitted yourself nobly. 
I did not know, though, that you had been the hero of such a tragic 
adventure.” 

“That’s a good yarn,” said Harte, with terse and emphatic 
approval, at the same time administering an admonitory kick to the 
form of the somnolent Jim, who was reclining in inharmonious slum- 
ber under a neighboring tree, “though them long words of yours 
bothered me some.” 

“ Hurry up, you sleepy-looking, gum-sucking son of an aboriginal 
sweep, and throw some wood on the fire,” he added, to the black boy. 
The ebon-hued James, accustomed from infancy to a somewhat florid 
style of address, accompanied by such acceleratory applications to the 
tender portions of his frame as his master’s playful fancy might sug- 
gest, grinned deprecatingly, and made up the fire. Harte passed round 
the replenished “billy” and, when we had amply refreshed the inner 
man, called on me for my story. 

“ My tale, in many respects, is very similar to L——’s,” said I. 
“ Like his, it is a narrative of personal experiences in London and 
elsewhere, so I think you had better sandwich yours in between, so to 
speak, by way of contrast.” 

“T have told you most of my yarns,” said Harte, “and it ain’t an 
easy matter to think of one you ain’t heard. I don’t think, though, I 
ever told you of my adventure with Jim Bloodworth. In fact, it ain’t 
a pleasant yarn nohow, but I don’t call to mind no other just now ; so 
here goes.” 

R. M. Monoxton-DENE, 
Private Hospital Corps, U.S.A. 


Fort MoPuerrson, Groreta, 
(To be continued.) 
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THE EVACUATION OF NEW MADRID BY 
THE FEDERALS. 


THE evacuation of New Madrid, Missouri, by the Federals, in Decem- 
ber, 1862, was the cause of a great deal of trouble, and altogether was 
one of the most singular occurrences which took place during the Civil 
War. The town itself had been taken from the Confederates on the 
13th of March, 1862, and was of a great deal of importance. Although 
about a thousand miles away from New Orleans, it was, with Island 
Number 10, a few miles above, regarded as the key of the Lower Mis- 
sissippi, and the metropolitan city on its banks. So precipitate was the 
flight of the Confederates, at night, that they left their suppers and 
lighted candles in their tents, and their dead unburied. It presented 
a most pitiable spectacle. The original inhabitants had fled, and it 
had evidently been sacked and plundered by its Confederate occupants, 
for household articles were scattered in every direction. They left 
thirty-three cannon, several thousand stand of small-arms, a magazine 
full of fixed ammunition, several hundred boxes of musket cartridges, 
tents for an army of ten thousand men, intrenching tools, and a large 
number of horses,.nrules, and wagons. 

Several changes were made in the Union garrison, as is usual in 
such cases, and in the month of December, 1862, Colonel John Scott 
was left in command of the place with six companies of the Thirty- 
second Iowa Volunteer Infantry. 

In the latter part of December, 1862, Columbus, Kentucky, accord- 
ing to Brigadier-General Fisk, was threatened by a large force of rebels. 
This town is not far from New Madrid, and upon the strength of it 
Brigadier-General Thomas A. Davies, who was in command at Colum- 
bus, ordered Colonel Scott to destroy the guns, ammunition, and works 
at New Madrid and remove his command to Fort Pillow, Tennessee. 
The singular part of it is that Colonel Scott was in no way under 
General Davies’s command, but, not wishing to get into trouble, he 
obeyed the order. He was, in fact, under the orders of Brigadier- 
General Eugene A. Carr, commanding the district of St Louis, under 
Major-General Curtis. 

Brigadier-General Davies says the circumstances of the case were 
these: Colonel Scott happened to be in Columbus during the excite- 
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ment along the river, and information, such as was supposed reliable, 
reached Columbus that New Madrid was threatened by a large force 
under Jeff Thompson and Jeffers ; that Fort Pillow was in like manner 
threatened, as was true, by Van Dorn. General Davies called Generals 
Tuttle and Fisk into his office, and they carefully looked over the 
ground, and agreed that the force at New Madrid was insufficient to 
stand a heavy attack, and if the six pieces (siege-guns) then in posi- 
tion fell into the hands of the enemy, would, as things then stood, prove 
almost fatal to them, they having no gunboats or forces to displace them 
immediately. 

As a precaution which they deemed bound to take, it was determined 
to evacuate New Madrid and cripple the armament and re-enforce Fort 
Pillow. General Davies says he had great hesitancy about giving the 
order, the troops not being under his command ; but on the assurance 
of General Fisk that it would be all right, and that General Curtis 
would approve of it, not knowing that General Carr commanded the 
district of St. Louis, he gave the order to Colonel Scott to evacuate 
New Madrid, spike the guns with soft iron, and destroy the ammuni- 
tion, which was done. He took the ground that he would be blama- 
ble to allow any chance, however remote, to be embraced by the enemy 
to capture any heavy ordnance on the river at that particular juncture. 

General Davies was imposed upon. He received a telegram in 
these words, as he supposed, from General Curtis: “Colonel Scott 
sends me back word to-day that Jeff Thompson and Jeffers were within 
ten miles of him with a force; that he could not have held the place.” 
Colonel Scott sent no such message, nor did General Curtis. It was 
brought to General Davies by the captain of the steamer “ O’Brien” (a 
boat owned by the government), who was at Island*No. 10 the morn- 
ing of the evacuation, who said it was a verbal message from Colonel 
Scott. There was a great deal of spurious information at that time 
along the river, and the Confederates had their spies and emissaries 
everywhere. It was, of course, to their interest to do the Union cause 
as much harm as possible by falsehoods of every description. There 
was little going on they did not pry into, and some of their schemes 
for disseminating false information were in the highest degree inge- 
nious. They stopped at nothing, and, so that the Federals were led 
astray, were perfectly satisfied. Scarcely anything could escape their 
notice, and it being an easy matter to pass through the lines, they had 
things pretty much their own way. Females were very successful 
spies, and seemed to take great pleasure in carrying information. 
Many people in New Madrid, who had been robbed of pretty much 
everything by the Confederate soldiers, were willing to do what they 
could for the cause, and seemed to lay up no enmity against their own 
fellow-secessionists for what they had suffered. 

Altogether, the whole thing did not present a very favorable ap- 
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pearance, and General Curtis was a good deal put out about it, as was 
General Carr. When Colonel Scott reached Fort Pillow, he wrote to 
General Curtis on the Ist of January, 1863, saying that on the 27th 
of December, 1862, he received orders to destroy the public property 
at New Madrid and remove his command to Fort Pillow. On the 
28th this was accomplished. He was much disappointed, and feared 
the general would be also ; but the order was peremptory from General 
Davies, and General Fisk informed him that General Davies had au- 
thority from General Curtis. The detachment was at Fort Pillow, 
and, as far as Colonel Scott could see, was of no use there. There was 
no artillery there, and the works were much extended. With a few 
pieces the place might be held against a large force. As it was, an 
attack from a largely-superior force would be fatal. He knew nothing 
of the policy which sent him there in such haste. He said his regi- 
ment was divided, and wished to have it brought together. He felt 
that they were unfortunately situated, as part of the regiment was in 
one department and part in another. He would remember it as a 
kindness could they again be brought together, but it was not his place 
to suggest how this was to be done. 

In forwarding Colonel Scott’s report to Major-General Halleck, 
General Curtis put on an indorsement to the effect that for the aban- 
donment of New Madrid some one ought to be punished. General 
Carr reported that he communicated different orders to Colonel Scott. 
He should have obeyed Carr, not Davies, and was arrested. 

Halleck, who was at that time general-in-chief, sent back word 
from Washington on the 26th of January, 1863, that the Secretary of 
War directed General Curtis to investigate and report upon the facts 
of the destruction.of the ordnance and ordnance stores, and also to re- 
port whether the officer in command should not be dismissed from the 
service. This might be done by the general in person, or by a board 
of officers appointed by him for that purpose. 

This was a very delicate matter, as it involved the commissions of 
two officers in good standing, both of high rank, and both of whom 
had done good service for the Union cause. General Curtis did not 
feel that he wished to cope with it alone, and thought the best way to 
dispose of it was to send it before a special commission. He knew 
there would be a good deal of dissatisfaction in any event, and thought 
that the decision of some of his officers would be more satisfactory in 
every way to those under his command. 

Accordingly, on the 3d of February, 1863, a special order was 
issued from the head-quarters of the Department of Missouri, at St. 
Louis, constituting a Special Commission, whose duty it was to investi- 
gate and report upon the facts of the destruction of the ordnance and 
ordnance stores at New Madrid about the 27th of December, 1862, and 
also to report as to the culpability of the officer or officers responsible, 
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and whether or not he or they should be dismissed from the United 
States army. The commission consisted of Brigadier-General William 
K. Strong, United States Volunteers ; Colonel James L Geddes, Eighth 
Iowa Infantry ; and Colonel Albert G. Brackett, Ninth Illinois Cavalry. 
The commission assembled in St. Louis, and a great mass of testimony 
was taken, the officers charged with misconduct being very much in 
earnest, as indeed they ought to have been, as their crime, if crime they 
had committed, was a very serious one. 

New Madrid was an important post, and it was of the greatest 
moment that it should remain in the hands of the Federal forces. 
Every hour that it was unoccupied added to the danger, as it was 
feared the enemy might come in and repossess themselves of the place. 
They had plenty of friends in that neighborhood, friends who were 
only too willing to help them in every conceivable way. 

M. Jeff Thompson and William L. Jeffers, about whom General 
Davies was so anxious, were Confederate leaders of a good deal of note, 
and were able at any time to get together a considerable force. Their 
operations were principally confined to the State of Missouri, where they 
belonged, and by celerity of movement and some bold dashes had gained 
reputations as partisan commanders. Thompson was fénd of issuing 
proclamations, writing letters, aud making speeches. He had great 
power over many people, and his harangues were quite original. The 
following is a fair specimen of his style of proclamation, addressed to 
the people of Missouri: 

“Come now, strike while the iron is hot! Our enemies are 
whipped in Virginia. They have been whipped in Missouri. Col- 
umns advance on the right, left, and centre with twenty thousand brave 
Southern hearts to our aid. So leave your plows in the furrows and 
your oxen in the yokes, and rush like a tornado upon our invaders and 
foes, to sweep them from the face of the earth, or force them from the 
soil of our State! Brave sons, come and join us! We have plenty of 
ammunition, and the cattle ona thousand hills are ours. We have 
forty thousand Belgian muskets coming; but bring your guns and 
muskets with you, if you have them ; if not, come without them. We 
will strike our foes like a Southern thunderbolt, and soon our camp- 
fires will illuminate the rivers. Come, turn out!” 

This kind of proclamation would have its effect with certain kinds 
of people, and was like “stirring them up with a sharp stick.” Thomp- 
son at this particular time was making speeches as usual, though he was 
said to have been in command of four regiments. He was known 
among his admirers as the “Swamp Fox.” 

The Commission was in session until the 26th of February, when, 
after mature deliberation, it found that on the 28th day of December, 
1862, six iron siege-guns were spiked at New Madrid, Missouri, six 
gun-carriages and platforms were burned, and a quantity of ammuni- 
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tion destroyed. The loss to the government aside from the loss of 
ammunition, the value of which was not ascertained, was about three 
hundred and fifty or four hundred and fifty dollars. A set of bar- 
racks was burned on the same day at New Madrid, but this was purely 
the result of an accident. No other government property was de- 
stroyed. 

The ordnance and ordnance stores were destroyed by men of the 
garrison of New Madrid under command of Colonel John Scott. 
This was done in accordance with an order which he received from Brig- 
adier-General Davies, and, although Scott was not under Davies’s 
orders, he did right under the circumstances, and not only did his 
duty, but was honorably acquitted of all blame. 

General Davies, who was commanding the district of Columbus, 
Kentucky, gave Scott the order and was the responsible party ; the post 
of Columbus he had good reason to suppose was in imminent danger 
of capture by the rebel forces, and he acted the part of a prudent and 
faithful officer in crippling the armament at New Madrid and re- 
moving the Union soldiers from that place to Fort Pillow. He was 
not only free from culpability but was also honorably acquitted of all 
blame. Neither General Davies nor Colonel Scott should be dismissed 
from the service. These findings were approved by Major-General 
Curtis. 

For some reason the proceedings of the commission were not pub- 
lished, and Colonel Scott, feeling himself aggrieved, asked for a copy 
of them. General Grant, who was then commanding at Vicksburg, 
forwarded the application to Washington, with the request that if 
deemed proper Colonel Scott be furnished with a copy of such part of 
the proceedings as related to him. Under date of October 3, 1863, 
General Halleck, who was general-in-chief at the time, had a copy 
furnished to Colonel Scott. 

This was a singular case from beginning to end, and Colonel Scott, 
under date of September 1, 1863, in a letter to General Grant’s ad- 
jutant-general, used these words: “Feeling that my arrest was an 
outrage, and that the commission fully justified my action, I deem 
myself entitled to a copy of the finding. I have applied for it hereto- 
fore in vain.” 

General Thomas A. Davies, of the United States Volunteers, who 
was so prominently connected with this affair, was born in St. Lawrence 
County, New York, in 1809, and graduated at the United States Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point in 1829. Joining the army, he served 
until 1831, when he resigned. He was an engineer of some note, and 
connected for some time with the building of the Croton Aqueduct. 
Soon after the breaking out of the Civil War he became colonel of 
the Sixteenth New York Volunteers, and served at the battle of Bull 
Run. He was appointed brigadier-general on the 7th of March, 1862. 
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He served in the movement against Corinth, and took part in the 
battle, October 3 and 4, 1862, and commanded the district of Rolla, 
Missouri, from March, 1863, to March, 1864. He seems to have been 
a zealous officer, though perhaps somewhat over-careful. The district 
of Columbus had but a short time before included within its limits 
the county of New Madrid, and it was but natural that it took some 
time to get used to the new order of things. There can be no question 
that Davies did no intentional wrong, as he was as thorough a Union 
man as could be found. His desire was to do right in all things. 

Brigadier-General William K. Strong, the president of the com- 
mission, had been a merchant in New York City, and was said to be 
wealthy. At the breaking out of the war, it was said that he presented 
to the government a battery of six guns, with carriages and caissons 
complete, which was acceptable at that time. He knew little about 
military matters, but it was believed that a strong effort was being 
made to have him appointed commissary-general gf subsistence. He 
had a good deal of influence, and was a pushing, go-ahead sort“of 
man, who was for killing all the foes of the government instanter. It 
seemed as if he could not wait for anything. He was an amusing 
man, and told some stories about his first experiences in the army, 
which were funny enough. While in command at Cairo, Illinois, he 
was wounded in the leg by the accidental discharge of a pistol, which 
seemed to cool off his ardor a good deal. I think at the start he 
thought he could crush the rebellion easily, but, as he got farther along 
into it, he changed his mind somewhat, and had a different way of 
thinking. At all events, he did not remain very long, resigning on the 
20th of October, 1863, and returning to New York City. 

Colonel John Scott was a man of a good deal of character and a 
meritorious officer. He had been a soldier during the Mexican War, 
and entered the Union army with alacrity, when there was a call to 
arms, at the commencement of the Civil War. He won the good will 
of the people of Iowa, who looked upon him with favor. 

Colonel James L. Geddes had been in the British army, and served 
with distinction in India, especially at Guzerat, under Lord Gough. 
After returning from the Civil War he became president of the State 
Agricultural College of Iowa, situated at Ames, in that State, and died 
there in 1889. He was a man of much ability and firmness. He 
was wounded and captured by the enemy at Shiloh, and afterwards 
exchanged. 

As soon as General Curtis became aware that New Madrid had 
been evacuated, he took immediate measures to have it reoccupied by 
Union troops. The damage was repaired as speedily as possible, and 
no permanent harm was done. 

ALBERT G. BRACKETT, 
Colonel U.S.A. 
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AMONG OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


THE London Spectator, in a long article upon the recent Von Moltke 
birthday celebration, contends that, without him, there “would have 
been no Germany, only a crowd of defeated, apprehensive, and power- 
less Germans, trembling because some soldier in Paris thought they 
were getting too independent again.” 

This may or may not have been the case. The feeling which led to 
that war was one of slow but constant and vigorous growth, as any one 
who conversed with intelligent persons of either nationality might have 
perceived years before the French army, complete, as Marshal Leboeuf 
reported, “to the last button on the last gaiter,” marched to its fate. 
But the point which seems to us interesting in the paper referred to is 
the question what the wonderful inventions of the first half of the 
century would have been worth to England if Nelson had not made 
invasion of her shores impossible, or Wellington had not succeeded in 
breaking up the power which made any European peace impossible. 
The writer contends that, without these things done, the power-loom, 
the steamship, and the railway would have been of little use, or not 
have come to use. 

In regard to the honors bestowed upon Moltke and upon other 
great and successful soldiers,-he remarks: “We think Wellington 
over-rewarded, say, in comparison with Wheatstone; but failing Wel- 
lington, what could Wheatstone have done for the English people? 
Or take a better illustration. The Americans, in their gratitude for 
General Grant’s success, raised him to be their head for eight years, a 
position for which he turned out to be in many ways singularly un- 
fitted. That was foolish, it may be alleged; but it was done by the 
people in payment for a service absolutely incomparable. But for 
General Grant and his genius for that particular form of war, a war 
demanding endless sacrifice of life to secure victory, the American 
Union must either have ceased to exist, or have lost half her prov- 
inces ; or, to live, and live unmutilated, must have accepted life as a 
state devoted as her first end to the perpetuation of human slavery in 
its most aggressive form. It is folly to say that the citizen-soldiers did 
all the work, and deserved all the credit of doing it. They had failed to 
do the work, and it would never have been done but that a general ap- 
peared who could make of those soldiers something more than they were, 
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and teach them to risk or waste their lives wisely for their special end. 
General Grant was nothing as compared with Mr. Lincoln ; but, with- 
out General Grant, what would Mr. Lincoln’s high qualities have been 
worth to his country in the end? The American people were right in 
honoring General Grant as they did; or, if they were wrong, they were 
wrong from an instinctive sense of the proportion of services which, we 
contend, will be felt to the end of time.” The writer then goes on to 
ask if the reader has ever thought out “ what a successful invasion of 
Great Britain would mean.” “But then,” say the more extreme advo- 
cates of peace, “even if we acknowledge Count von Moltke’s services, 
or General Grant’s, or the Duke of Wellington’s, such special honors 
must be unwise, because they tend to make soldiering attractive, and, 
therefore, to promote war.” That is a solid argument, if it is true; but, 
then, is it true? We hold it to be entirely false. There has hardly 
been a war in modern times waged because soldiering is attractive ; and 
the only difference made in any country by the existence of a great 
general is, that he makes successful war instead of unsuccessful. Wel- 
lington did not make the war with Napoleon, or General Grant the war 
with the South, or General von Moltke the war with France, which, if 
made by a German at all,—an assertion we disbelieve, as the situation 
must have produced war,—was made by Prince Bismarck ; that is, by a 
soldier only in name. It may not have been better for the world that 
Germany should win; but surely, if war was to be, the benefit to Ger- 
many of winning it was absolutely incalculable. She would have been 
otherwise overrun by four hundred thousand French soldiers, utterly 
out of sympathy with the conquered, and possessed, during the time of 
occupation, of irresponsible powers. 

Of course, if there were no soldiers, there would be no soldiering ; 
but the perpetual assumption that, therefore, there would be no wars, 
rests upon no foundation at all. When the great American war broke 
out, there were practically, in the United States, no soldiers ; yet the war 
cost a million of lives. No war is so terrible or so unending as that of 
one population with another, both without regular armies or trained 
leaders of high skill. If we can remove the causes of war, well and 
good, though they seem to us to lurk in the hearts of men, and to be 
irremovable; but if war is to be, surely to fight it through trained 
men, with leaders who know how to make it rapid, is the best mitiga- 
tion of the great calamity. That, at all events, is the verdict of the 
German people about their silent, unsympathetic, slightly cynical 
“thunderbolt of war,” and the German people have all known by a 
tremendous experience what war actually means. 


In the “Comment and Criticism” of the Journal of the Military 


Service Institution, lately — a from General Abbot, of 
Vor. V. N. S.—No. 2. 
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the Corps of Engineers ; Assistant Adjutant-General Vincent ; Colonel 
Dodge, of the Eleventh United States Infantry ; Colonel Hamilton, 
United States army; Colonel Edward P. Vollum, surgeon, United 
States army; Captain James Chester, of the Third Artillery; and 
Major James Jackson, of the Second United States Cavalry, upon 
the subject of the employment of meritorious discharged soldiers. 
Mr. Bloom, a gentleman who is much interested in the subject, had 
corresponded with Captain Edward Walter, of the Corps of Commis- 
sionaires, of London, who writes, among other things: “There are two 
points on which you would do well to follow our example here. 
First, to have nothing to do with government or the numerous class 
of philanthropists and society patriots. Secondly, to abstain from 
taking subscriptions or other aid except from those who are in the 
position of gentlemen, and are perfectly free from professional politics. 
You will require pecuniary assistance only for the salaries of the officers, 
consequently this should not be in any way derived from the men,” ete. 

General Vincent, in speaking of the suspicion under which soldiers 
labor in the popular mind, remarks, inter alia, “So positively is this 
the case, that the uniform of the enlisted man, instead of being viewed 
as the badge of worth and true manhood, is considered sufficient to 
bar the man from respectable recognition. The enlisted man, in 
civilian dress, can openly and freely associate with persons who, when 
he is in uniform, will pass around a corner to avoid him. The remedy 
is in the hands of the civilian, and can be made effective by the civilian 
lending his influence to guard the entrance to the army, and for the 
protection of the soldier’s character not only while he is in the service, 
but particularly when he is honorably discharged from it.” He then 
cites a remark from the New York Tribune, of September 12, 1890, to 
the effect that no man should enlist who is good for anything else. 
“ The foregoing language,” General Vincent remarks, “is that used in 
time of peace. It is not that of the people when the dark shadow of 
_trouble is found in their midst, as during the riots of 1877, when, 
from all available points, small forces of regulars were moved, with 
the utmost speed, to disturbed centres. Governors of States were then 
found begging the Department of War for a few regulars,” etc. 

The writer well remembers how (in the first part of the Draft Riots 
in New York, before the government had time to get troops there 
from the field) crowds of infuriated ruffians, bloodthirsty and blood- 
stained, in full possession of sections of the metropolis, melted away 
like smoke at the steady march in their direction of two very small 
companies of the Twelfth Infantry, from Fort Lafayette, and a handful 
of marines from the Navy-Yard. The “ Regulars” were great people 
in the eyes of New York business-men and insurance companies 
on that day. Yet these same people hesitate to employ honorably- 
discharged soldiers. 
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There is an interesting article in a late number of the London 
United Service Magazine, by Captain E. S. May, Royal army, upon 
the interior economy of Napoleon’s armies. He tells us that most of 
it is drawn from a recent German pamphlet. Some extracts are as 
follows: “The French army of his day might be entered in a variety 
of ways,—as a volunteer, as a conscript, as a volunteer for the Im- 
perial Guard, or as a student from the military school of Fontaine- 
bleau. The first two methods demanded only certain physical qualifi- 
cations, which, however, in the case of conscripts, especially in the 
latter days of the empire, were not very strictly insisted upon. Vol- 
unteers for the Guard, on the other hand, in addition to physical fitness, 
had to show that they were possessed of a private income of three hun- 
dred francs ere they might enter the cavalry, and of two hundred frances 
before they could join the infantry of that distinguished corps. They 
had also to display some educational proficiency, and might hope to 
become commissioned officers in about four years.” “ We find that, 
under ordinary circumstances, the pay of the private was fifty-two 
centimes a day, which, making allowance for the lower value of money 
in our time, may be looked upon as something like what a shilling 
a day is now. His men, therefore, were as well paid as is our volun- 
teer army of the present day, and they also received a free bread-ration 
and a supply of fire-wood. Twelve centimes were deducted from a 
man’s daily pay to go towards the cost of his dinner, and we learn 
that the cast-iron system of allowing the same quantity of food to all 
alike, however differently constituted they might physically be, was 
not in vogue as it is with us, but that exceptionally large and powerful 
men received a double ration.” “A recruit on joining was allowed a 
sum of: forty francs, which was to provide him with shoes, knee- 
breeches, gaiters, and shirts. He had to keep up these articles him- 
self afterwards, and a sum of ten centimes a day was deducted from 
his pay for this purpose. He was obliged to be always in possession 
of three pairs of serviceable shoes and three shirts, and yet it is said 
that those who were careful of their kits could save something from 
what the authorized daily deduction just referred to left them, and that 
such savings were placed to their credit by the company to which they 
belonged.” ‘Each man carried a knapsack, musket, an ammunition- 
pouch and fifty rounds, a loaf of bread, a piece of meat, and either a 
camp-kettle or an ax, and was therefore not overburdened, even if 
somewhat heavily laden. Discipline must have been indifferent, for 
we read that the first bivouac was usually enough to get rid of what- 
ever of these articles could best be spared. The arrangements made 
for feeding the troops in the field were almost always quite inadequate, 
and many irregularities were the natural consequence of a system which 
opened the doors to dishonesty and abuses of all kinds.” Of course, 
under such a system, waste, rapine, and all sorts of irregularities fol- 
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lowed the occupation of a country. “Sometimes, when plenty suc- 
ceeded periods of privation, the troops, in place of going to sleep after 
their day’s march, would sit up the greater part of the night cooking 
and feasting round their camp-fires, and full hospitals were the conse- 
quences of such excess and disregard of dietetic rules.” 

The corrupt commissaries, as all readers know, made a great deal 
of money in numerous ways; but those who were shot, by Napoleon’s 
order, on the eve of the battle of Wagram, were caught in the act of 
selling rations intended for the Guard, and it is implied that they would 
not have suffered so severely if they had been content to confine their 
practices to the rest of the army. 

“One direct outcome of such a state of things was marauding, 
which was carried out, under the guise of looking for supplies, in a 
most deliberate fashion. Nothing like a genuine or sustained effort 
was ever made to put a stop to it, except on the rare occasions when 
the army happened to be well found in supplies, and there was conse- 
quently less excuse than usual for the practice ; but usually swarms of 
marauders hung on the flanks of the army, and sometimes it was 
found necessary to detach a small column to turn them out of a village, 
of which they had taken possession and refused to quit. When a man 
had been three days absent from the ranks he was declared a deserter ; 
but the marauders took good care to return before the expiration of 
the third day, and thus escaped the consequences they would incur by 
a longer absence. The example set by the senior officers tended to 
encourage crime of this kind. When the soldiers saw, as they did 
especially in Spain, beautiful paintings and the spoils of the churches 
and convents ruthlessly seized and sent on their way to Paris, they 
were naturally encouraged in their own lawlessness ; and such conduct 
bore fruits not only in a general demoralization, but in the hatred and 
ill feeling it aroused in the hearts of the unfortunate inhabitants of 
, the plundered country.” “Dueling, the child of insubordination, 
was rife in every rank, and was a recognized institution in the army. 
At one time in Spain all the officers of one regiment were actually 
pledged to fight all those of another, and it was only because Marshal 
Suchet ordered one of the regiments to march elsewhere in the nick of 
time that this combat en masse was avoided.” 


Admiral Sir George Elliot, Royal navy, in a paper upon the sub- 
ject of National Insurance, in the November number of the English 
United Service Magazine, remarks, with perfect candor, upon “the 
weakness and folly of holding on for a day longer to that contemptible 
international agreement known as the Declaration of Paris.” 

Admiral Elliot is nothing if not vigorous in enforcing his views. 
In another part of the same paper, in speaking of Lord Charles Beres- 
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ford’s declared purpose of returning to Parliament, for the purpose of 
renewing his advocacy of a definite and all-substantial policy of defense 
for the empire, the admiral remarks: “ His great difficulty, however, 
will be found in overcoming that resolute opposition of Cabinet Ministers 
which has ever existed against any such a competent inquiry into the 
question of Imperial Defense as he intends to agitate for,—that is to 
say, by means of a ‘joint committee of representative men of the army 
and navy, and mercantile, marine, and of ship-owning and trading 
and marine insurance companies.’ That opposition has been en- 
gendered only too plainly by the fear of the magnitude of the exposure 
of our weakness which would inevitably result from such a compre- 
hensive investigation of what armaments, under all surrounding cir- 
cumstances, can be considered adequate for the security of our empire.” 


From all reports the new Cuxhaven harbor will soon be finished, 
and that on a grand scale, with sufficient depth for large steamers to lie 
alongside the wharves. As a harbor it has heretofore amounted to 
nothing more than a refuge for coasters, although an immense traffic 
passes by, up and down the Elbe. The entrance will be over one 
hundred yards wide, and about three hundred and fifty long, and 
the area of the harbor itself is near seventy-five thousand square 
yards. 

A grand place for base of operations, especially when we consider 
Heligoland, now German, thirty or forty miles to the westward. The 
world does move, to be sure. When we consider the first attempt at a 
German navy, some forty years ago, with many officers employed, 
while on leave, from our own and other services,—and which attempt 
was a dead failure,—we can better appreciate the naval advance of that 
nation in so comparatively short a time. Cuxhaven is called a port of 
commerce, but, with Wilhelmshaven, Kiel, and other strong places, it 
would come in “mighty convenient” to a navy in war-times. The 
earthworks for heavy shore batteries already exist in the dykes, and a 
better place to defend than the seaward approach through the channels 
among the shoals no torpedo officer could ask. The writer remembers 
well, when at the mouth of the Elbe, in 1866, what an out-of-the world 
place Cuxhaven was,—a town of pilots,—with some few visitors from 
crews of vessels which were wind-bound. There was a charming walk 
along the dykes, up to Ritzebiittel, a mile or two inland, where, in a 
graveyard under the shadow of an ancient “ schloss” of the same name, 
were buried the sailors who fell in the naval battle off Heligoland, 
in 1864, where Tegethof made his first mark. We were there, at the 
time spoken of, to observe operations ; and, a little later, moved up the 
Elbe to Stade, where some of us saw the Prussians come in and occupy 
the quaint little walled town, billeting their men on the houses in 
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regular “war style.” The poor king of Hanover was shouldered out 
in very quiet style, after all. 


Poor Burton! It is not yet too late to speak of his death,—a dis- 
appointed, discontented man. It is hard to tell what he did want. 
From the nature of the man he would have bitterly resented the half- 
passionate, half-sympathetic, and altogether patronizing notices which 
have appeared in the papers. A man of great learning in certain 
directions, a linguist of wonderful attainments, a rider, a swordsman, of 
intuitive knowledge of people,—especially of Eastern people,—he yet 
lacked something which is necessary to make a man what is called 
“successful” in this, our nineteenth century. Had he swung a cime- 
ter at the head of an Arab tribe, five hundred years ago, he would 
perhaps have made a name as great as Saleh-ed-din ; and yet his services 
were sought for, in our day, as a geologist, a naturalist, and an anti- 
quarian. 

No explorer of the Dark Continent did more than he did,—and 
that with the least means and the least guidance. Then his explorations 
in other parts of the world are quite remarkable; but, in our opinion, 
the best work he ever did was his first,—the pilgrimage to Mecca, as a 
Mograbin Hadji,—when he took his life in his hand from the moment 
he left Suez, all through the disgusting experiences of his journey, and 
even till he once more reached Egyptian soil. His pilgrimage com- 
pelled the admiration of intelligent Musselmen, and he was always 
recognized as a “ Hadji” by them, with a full appreciation of what he 
had done and what he had escaped. Burton’s failure to realize what 
he considered success was probably due to his utter inability to trim his 
sails to the popular breeze. As we can testify, he was often rough and 
disagreeable in intercourse with people for whom he had no respect ; 
sometimes with those for whom the conventionalities required respect, 
whether they deserved it or not. 

No matter what future there may be for Africa and Arabia, Bur- 
ton’s name, and his work in connection with them, will never be 
forgotten. 


In an elaborate paper upon Chili, in a late number of Harper’s 
Magazine, Mr. Theodore Child, the experienced writer and traveler, 
gives us some of the latest facts in regard to the military and naval 
forces of that State. 

“Here on the plaza,” he says, “you see both the rank and file of 
these armies,”—the conquering armies of the republic in its war with 
Peru. The officers are fine men of Spanish type, for the most 
part wearing uniforms imitated from the French, and looking thor- 
oughly military; the others “those dark-skinned, semi-Indian sol- 
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diers, who showed in the late war against Peru that they could fight 
like demons, and kill, plunder, and burn with a savage ferocity that 
few soldiers can equal and none surpass. Still, we must not judge the 
whole Chilian army by the conduct of the troops in Peru. In order 
to raise men for that campaign the government relaxed perhaps its 
severity of selection, and accepted many bad characters, which now 
remain a curse to the country. Many of the brigands and professional 
horse-stealers, who have received their special purloining education 
from Italian liquor-sellers, and who practice in the newly-settled 
Indian territory and the southern provinces, belonged to regiments 
which were disbanded after the war, when they became so accustomed 
to pillage and rapine that they could not return to an honest life. In 
the course of years, and with a little aid from the police and the 
gallows, these rascals will, it is to be hoped, disappear. 

“The war and its great prize, consisting of the rich provinces of 
Tarapaca and Antofagasta, have made Chili wealthy, proud, and 
hateful to all her neighbors. In a way the Chilians are the Prussians 
of South America, overweening talkers, arrogating to themselves the 
first place in war and in peace among the republics of the southern 
hemisphere, and taking measures to make their pretensions a reality. 
Thus, in Santiago enormous and costly buildings are being constructed 
for barracks and military schools, and much prominence is given to 
military matters, there being, besides the Escuela Militar, an Academia 
de Guerra, a military club and periodical subsidized by the state, and 
an Institute of Military Engineers, while a committee of officers is 
traveling in Europe to study the armies of England and the Conti- 
nent. Meanwhile, the standing army has been much reduced within 
the past few years, and by the law passed in December, 1889, the 
total number of men under the colors cannot exceed five thousand 
eight hundred and eighty-five, distributed in two regiments of artillery, 
one battalion of sappers and miners, eight battalions of infantry, and 
three regiments of cavalry, plus one battalion of coast artillery of five 
hundred men. The number of officers in active service is nine hun- 
dred and forty-three. Besides the regular army there is the Guardia 
Nacional Sedentaria, consisting of artillery, eight thousand nine hun- 
dred and seventy men, and infantry, forty-two thousand one hundred 
and twenty men, making a total of fifty-one thousand and ninety 
organized for mobilization when needed. The government has, fur- 
thermore, made a contract with a Prussian ex-officer to build fortresses 
at various points along the coast, and large purchases of guns are 
being made. 

“ The Chilian navy is a matter of even more national sel f-satisfaction 
than the army. It now consists of two ironclads, each of 2033 tons, a 
monitor of 1130 tons, two corvettes of 1101 tons, one corvette of 1075 
tons, two gunboats of 660 and 775 tons, a cruiser of 3000 tons, another 
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of 465 tons, and ten torpedo-boats of from 40 to 400 horse-power. 
An ironclad of 6902 tons and two cruisers of 2080 tons each are being 
built in France, and two torpedo-boats and other material in England. 
The naval personnel consisted, in 1889, of sixteen hundred, of all ranks 
and rates. 

“There is an excellent naval college at Valparaiso, a naval club 
and periodical, and in Santiago a hydrographic office. All this may 
seem very insignificant to those who are accustomed to read about the 
great armed forces of Europe, but to the Chilians their navy seems to 
be the commencement at least of a mighty future. At any rate, they 
can ask any of their neighbors to show something better before they 
begin to sneer. One weak point in this navy is that it possesses no 
arsenal. If a ship needs docking or repairing, it has to be taken over 
to Europe.” 

Speaking of Chili reminds us that we have recently seen the 
Revista Militar y Naval, of Peru, published at Lima fortnightly. The 
two editorials of the number are upon the subjects of Military Hy- 
giene and the National Guard. Then follows a section of the 
Naval Regulations, which are being published from month to month, 
and a continuation of an essay upon military information, devoted to 
the subject of spies, especially their selection and instruction, and how to 
protect one’s self from the spies of the enemy. Then come a couple of 
articles on the conduct of a campaign and the art of war; a short 
notice upon the use of the lance; a continuation of a history of artil- 
lery, and a biographical sketch of General Flores in a series of lives 
of the principal generals of South America. After this there is a 
résumé of the state of advance made in the use of magazine-rifles and 
of smokeless powder in the different European countries; a long ex- 
tract from the Revista de la Union Militar, of the Argentine Republic, 
upon the Chilian navy ; with others upon the Bauge gun and the military 
bicycle. The last page is devoted to army orders. The Revista 
Militar y Naval is conducted by a “Junta Censora,” which decides 
upon the articles to be admitted to its columns. 


La Rivista di Artigliera é Génio always contains, in addition to the 
professional papers, something interesting to the general reader, and 
always has a profusion of illustrations, plans, and maps. In the last 
number received we find a series of large and valuable sketches of the 
fortified lines, the rivers, and strong places, from the northeastern 
frontier of France and the Belgian forest of La Haye to the intrenched 
camp of Toul and on to that of Epinal, thence to the Swiss frontier. 
These will be capital things to have in case the war, which many people 
think inevitable, suddenly breaks out. Accompanying these military 
sketches is the descriptive letter-press, which would make a campaign 
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easy to follow. The great powers of Europe are just now professing 
the most peaceful intentions, and at the same time giving more attention 
than ever to armament. It would seem to remind one of the “non- 
chalant and good-fellow air” of Robert Macaire, whenever he had a 
more than usually deep scheme on hand, to see the nations shaking 
hands and slapping each other on the back, when the bludgeon is held 
behind, in the other hand. 

Disturbance of peace may not come at once,—even, perhaps, on 
account of all these preparations,—but the strain cannot be kept up 
indefinitely. Somewhere a cord will snap, and then—what? 

The Revue du Cercle Militaire says, in connection with the subject of 
the French frontier, that Colonel Niox, in his “ Military Geography,” 
remarks that for the great fortress of Belfort to have all its value as a 
point of concentration, and as a pivot of manceuvres and point d’apput 
of defense, it is necessary that a railway be built, by means of a tunnel 
under the Ballon d’Alsace, which will afford communication with the 
lines of the Moselle and the Meurthe. In a military point of view 
this line will permit the complete utilization, with a view to concentra- 
tion, of the railroads of the valleys of the Rhone and the Saone, 
besides other strategical advantages. 

Colonel Niox is of opinion that great operations will be conducted 
in some part of Lorraine, as the Alsatian valleys are too contracted for 
the huge modern armies to find room for their manceuvres. 


It is a fortunate thing that there is no clashing of operations be- 
tween our army men at Willet’s Point and the navy, at Newport, in 
their torpedo work. 

The “ Vernon” is the head-quarters ship of the English service for 
torpedoes and submarine mines, and some surprise and bad feeling is 
reported to have been caused by the condemnation of the methods of 
the Royal Engineers by the officers in charge of the “ Vernon.” 

The Army and Navy Gazette says: “For the last two years the 
engineers have been steadily maturing their plans for the defense of the 
harbors and rivers round the coast, and large quantities of submarine- 
mining stores have been collected for this purpose. Then the Admi- 
ralty call for a report from their own experts, with the result that the 
naval torpedoists have expressed themselves dissatisfied with the system 
of defense adopted, and decline all responsibility in the matter unless 
radical changes can be adopted. There can be no doubt that the Sub- 
marine Mining Corps of the Royal Engineers have worked with a will, 
and it is very unsatisfactory to now find that their labors have to a 
great extent been misdirected for want of that assistance in matters of 
detail which should have been. afforded them by the Admiralty. The 
naval men assert that the electro-contact mines, which play such an im- 
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portant part in the existing system of defense, would in war-time be 
dangerous to friend and foe alike, and they desire to substitute 
‘ observation mines’ in their stead.” 


From Dr. Carl Peters’s account,—and Dr. Peters is a man whose 
words in regard to this miserable African business command respect,— 
Mr. Stanley’s conduct towards Emin Pasha is put in a worse light 
than ever before, and his account of the transactions resulting from 
their meeting at M’ wootan N’zigé to be, to say the least of it, disingenuous. 

Dr. Peters, in an article in the Contemporary Review, says, ‘‘ What 
I am about to publish was told me at Mpwapwa by Emin Pasha him- 
self, with the understanding that I should be permitted to publish it.” 

After some preliminary words in regard to the western part of 
Stanley’s expedition, he says that Emin told him that, on Stanley’s 
arrival at M’wootan N’zigé for the second time, he at once announced to 
the Pasha that he had orders with him, from the Khedive, to evacuate 
the central province. ‘The Khedive, he said, wished to give up the 
whole Soudan, and could not allow any longer that one of his gov- 
ernors should maintain himself on the Upper Nile.” 

As Dr. Peters remarks, this message, if obeyed, did away with all 
civilization on the Upper Nile, “ was working for barbarism in general, 
and for Mahdism in particular.” 

If civilization was to come to Central Africa, “ the first thing to do 
was to strengthen Emin’s position in Equatoria, not to abolish it. 
What interest could Europe, and especially England, have in removing 
this last stronghold of a higher civilization ?” 

Perhaps we may see, if we go on with Dr. Peters. “The Emin 
Pasha Relief Expedition had been organized in Europe, not so much 
in order to save the person of Emin as in order to strengthen the 
bearer of European civilization and culture, and political influence on 
the Upper Nile. I may say that in this proposition of Stanley, as 
made to Emin, there is something quite unintelligible; nor can I help 
thinking that it was made for the purpose only of making Emin 
Pasha more willing to accept the propositions to be made afterwards. 
After having given up the political position lawfully occupied by him 
up to the time of Stanley’s arrival, Emin might be expected to receive 
the proposition of a new political basis to work from. To impress 
him more strongly, Stanley made him understand that he had instruc- 
tions to carry out the Khedive’s orders in the last resort by force. 
Now let us try to understand Emin’s position. For years his people 
had been informed that the whites were going to relieve him, and now 
that this expedition of Europeans had come at last, how could he dare 
to fight them without utterly denying the moral principles upon which 
he had based his policy? So it came that he was forced to try to com- 
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promise with Stanley; and all fair-minded people will grant that, 
under the circumstances, even the boldest and most inconsiderate could 
not have afforded to take ahy other course than the one taken by 
Emin.” 

After several days, and while Emin was still considering Stanley’s 
proposition, the latter surprised him with a second one,—just the 
reverse of the first; for, in the name of the King of the Belgians, 
Stanley requested Emin not to obey the Khedive’s orders, not to 
evacuate Equatoria, but to hoist there the flag of the Congo Free State. 
If he would do so the king would make him his governor-general 
for that district, and would grant him one thousand pounds per month 
for the expenses of the administration, etc., and Emin was asked to 
name his own personal figure, besides. “ But Stanley,” says Emin, 
“very soon afterwards told me he did not advise me to accept that 
proposition,” because the Congo Free State was in a bad state of con- 
fusion, and “ Emin could plainly see how he, Stanley, had been treated 
by the King of the Belgians. It was only several days later that 
Stanley came out with his real plan, the third proposition, which again 
stood in direct opposition to the two former ones. - In the name of the 
British East-African Company he proposed to Emin to go round the 
Victoria Nyanza to its north-east corner to Kavirondo. There Emin 
was to be established on an island and left to fortify his position. 
Stanley would then hurry to the coast, and go to Mombasa to raise 
ammunition and troops for Emin. The British East-African Com- 
pany was to take the whole army of Emin into its service, every man 
with the rank and pay he possessed while under Egyptian rule. Emin 
Pasha was to be governor under the company of all lands on the Upper 
Nile. As for his salary, that was to be settled by him with the com- 
pany. Stanley brought forward a contract with that company, stamped 
and sealed in London, and only needing Emin’s signature to make it 
perfect. Finally, three thousand pounds was agreed upon as the salary. 
The troops which Stanley was to bring back from Mombasa were to 
restore the Christians to Uganda under the leadership of Emin, fight 
Unyoro, and then reoccupy Emin’s old province; all this to be achieved 
in the name of the British East-African Company. Stanley, after 
having brought up these auxiliary troops for Emin, was then to with- 
draw and go off to England.” To the ordinary mind, after reading 
this statement, there seems to be an opportunity for Stanley to “rise to 
explain.” 

In regard to the whole miserable business of this expedition, when 
persons without the sign of any commission from any constituted 
authority added a chapter to the horrors of the “ Lives of the Pirates 
and Buccaneers,’ Truth says: “To my thinking, the buccaneers 
who were officers of the ‘Rear Column’ are all in one boat. The 
man who committed (or did not commit) the particular atrocities (no 
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worse or better than the initial atrocity of the piratical expedition) ; 
the man who either lies and did not witness, or did witness and did not 
interfere to prevent the atrocities; the man who first hushed up the 
atrocities out of ‘ policy’ (I think that is the word), and now publishes 
them out of pique ;—if there be a pin to choose between these men, it 
is a pin so small as not to be worth the trouble of picking up. There 
is as little new in these crimes as in the ‘discoveries’ which are put 
forward to excuse them. It is one hundred and fifty years since a 
great writer said, ‘The English, whenever they come, are sure to have 
the natives for their enemies; for the only motive of their settlement 
is avarice, and the only consequence of their success is oppression. . . 
A trader always makes war with the cruelty of a pirate.’ 

“For my part, I think it would be a great and noble charity to raise 
a fund to supply the natives of Africa with the best rifles and ammu- 
nition; they would then probably be able to keep out (or at least 
render a good account of) all whites coming after ivory in the name of 
‘the God of the Christians.’ A somewhat lighter (but not necessarily 
less deadly) weapon requires to be supplied to the Pigmies. In this 
way the gloom of Darkest Africa might be illumined by,a ray of hope.” 


It is hard for people who cannot remember the Crimean War to 
realize what an excitement and deep interest it created the world over ; 
and it lasted long enough to become the subject of inquiry and conver- 
sation among the most remote peoples of the earth. Since 1815, nearly 
forty years, there had been no war of a character which would bring 
things home to civilized nations. There had been plenty of fighting, 
to be sure,—Algiers, India, the Syrian campaign, Russian affairs, and 
all that,—some of them bloody and sensational enough,—but they none 
of them convulsed Europe, or changed for an instant the course of daily 
life or mercantile transactions. 

Then there came the first collisions on the Danube, and war, which 
was speedily transferred to the Crimea, as a sort of cock-pit. Five 
European nations became actively involved, and military values were 
resettled under the test of war. The rest of the world looked on, in- 
terested spectators; and many nations, our own among them, became 
common carriers for the belligerents, Russia excepted. She did pretty 
well with her own resources, and would, of course, do much better now. 
The writer well remembers how, in May, 1855 (when attached to a little 
vessel going out to re-enforce the African squadron, which, according 
to treaty, we then kept up), we had just come out of the Sargasso Sea, 
heading for the Cape Verde Islands, and had got a fine wind, which 
set the blue waters of that deep sea dancing and flashing in the sun- 
light, when the lookout reported a sail to the southward, which, from 
her actions, evidently was most anxious to speak us, It was provoking, 
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for our progress had been slow for some days, but we hove to, and 
waited for her to work up to us. Then we made out that she was a 
small brig, showing French colors. “Short of provisions and water,” 
one predicted. “Sickness on board,” was the idea of another officer. 
“Only wants the longitude,” remarked our navigator. Soon, as she 
came nearer, we could see the rusty streaks.and the marine growth on 
her fat little white sides, which showed she had had a long voyage, 
while her crew, in their red caps and striped shirts, gazed eagerly at us 
over the bulwarks, in the intervals of “‘ working ship.” Things were 
becoming interesting. Some tragedy of the sea was about to be re- 
vealed. Finally she came within hail, and, rolling “ scupper to,” an- 
swered that she was from Valparaiso, bound to Marseilles, one hundred 
days out. 

“ Mais, monsieur?”’ shouted the French skipper, “Sebastopol, est 
elle prise ?” 

“ Non, monsieur, Sebastopol n’est pas prise !”’ 

The Frenchman, who, in his energy to learn the news, had climbed 
half-way up his main rigging, dropped down again with a gesture of 
utter despair, which the crew imitated so well that we almost fancied 
we could hear them groan. Without further ceremony they began to 
brace about their yards and make sail. 

“ Don’t you want anything but that?” hailed our commander. 

“Non, monsieur, merci bien!” with a shrug and a despairing 
raising of the hands, and away he went. 

“ D—d little Frenchman! Impudent fellow! Lost us two good 
hours with his infernal Sebastopol! Make sail to studding-sails, sir !”” 
And with that the commander disappeared for the day.: 

The incident may be trivial, but it shows how general the interest 
and excitement was. Here were these humble French sailors, more 
than three months without news, and sure that the “Grande Nation” 
would have possession of Sebastopol when the next intelligence came. 
But, without the “Grande Nation,” to do them justice, nobody would 
ever have gotten into Todleben’s well-conceived and well-defended 
works. 

By the beginning of the next year we began to meet, at the Island 
of San Vincente, the troop-ships carrying out the English regiments 
from the Black Sea to India and the Cape. The regiments, we say, 
yet, in most cases, not the same men who had borne the dreary trial of 
the great siege, but recruits who had come during the last few months 
of it. Those who had really borne the heat and burden of the hot 
days, the long cold nights, the trenches, the assaults, the cholera, were 
under the sod or cripples at home. “The war,” as Mr. Kinglake calls 
it,—as if there never had been another,—was over, with all its hideous 
shortcomings and absurd want of method. But some of these regi- 
ments were, before very long, to have warlike experience enough, under 
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Havelock and Outram and Sir Colin Campbell, in the great mutiny 
or revolt then brewing in India. 

We were led to these reminiscences by the fact that Mr. W. H. 
Russell, of the London Army and Navy Gazette, the model war corre- 
spondent, has been giving, in some late numbers of that paper, some 
most interesting recollections of the Crimean days, where a few touches 
from so thoroughly capable an observer throw light upon many points 
previously obscure. There are many readers, no doubt, who owe most 
of the knowledge they possess of the Crimean War to Mr. Russell’s 
correspondence. Where one man has read, or rather waded through, 
Kinglake’s labored, if scholarly, book, fifty have read with delight 
Russell’s letters, bearing in every line the internal evidence of the truth 
as seen by a capable observer. To be sure, there were good reasons 
why he should not tell the whole truth at the time; but there is now 
no reason why he should not do so, and, as no harm can be done, he 
pricks many bubbles in these, his latter-day remarks. Such a picture 
as he draws of Lord Cardigan, who commanded the Light Cavalry 
Brigade from his yacht, at Balaklava! My lord had just landed, after 
a night of heavy firing, and, spying Russell, exclaimed, “Haw! haw ! 
Well! Mr. William Russell! What are they doing? What was the 
firing for last night? and this morning?” Russell confessed ignor- 
ance. “You hear, squire? This Mr.—this Mr. William Russell 
knows nothing of the reason of that firing! I dare say no one does! 
Good morning!” And he rode on. 

Russell’s ignorance of what was going on does not appear to have 
been at all peculiar, and he remarks: “ When I look back on the Ink- 
erman day and ‘recall the incidents of the fight, and of the days before 
and after it, I raise up my hands in wondering thankfulness! Heaven, 
indeed, deserted Holy Russia on November 5, 1854. A special provi- 
dence saved the allies from the consequences of their neglect of every 
military precaution, and of the very law of self-preservation. For once 
God was not with the ‘ gros bataillons, and our parson that night had 
good reason to exclaim, ‘If it had not been the Lord who was on our 
side,’ etc.” 

“ Was the British army surprised at Inkerman? Ought it to have 
been prepared for attack?” Mr. Russell says, “The attack was a sur- 
prise.” As to the next question, he remarks: “Two days before the 
battle Lord Raglan wrote home that the Russians ‘had considerably 
increased their force, both in artillery, cavalry, and infantry, in the 
valley of Tchernaya;’ but he thought that Balaclava was the objective 
point, and he strengthened the defenses of that place and of no other. 
Lord Raglan pooh-poohed the fears of De Lacy Evans, in command 
of the Second Division, which occupied the dangerous flank over the 
valley near Inkerman. No orders were given for the enforcement of 
vigilance ; the pickets were left without supports to stiffen them. The 
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French were not made acquainted with the ominous tokens on the right 
of the siege-line of the coming storm, which were visible to the 
English. The old Peninsular soldier became known as ‘ Funkstick’ 
at head-quarters, from his persistent and urgent representations of the 
extreme peril to which the whole army was exposed. ... It was 
therefore to be expected that an extensive movement would not be long 
deferred. What was done to meet it? Nothing. Not an’ earthwork 
was thrown up, not a trench dug, not a battery armed, not a yard of 
brush-wood cleared in front. When the ‘extensive movement’ was 
announced by the roar of the enemy’s guns, and when the blazing tents 
of the Second Division, fired by their shells, lent emphasis to it, Lord 
Raglan left his head-quarters with his staff and escort for the scene. 
It is not true that ‘before many minutes had passed he was in the 
saddle.’ In fact, the action was raging furiously when he reached the 
Woronzow road, and he arrived there twenty minutes later than people 
who turned out from head-quarters camp when the firing was first 
heard.” 

Mr. Russell, inter alia, says of Inkerman, that General Hamley de- 
serves credit for the honesty of his narrative in giving to the French 
the share justly due to them, and in “ treating Mr. Kinglake’s mythical 
reports of gasconading heroes respecting their own valor and the cow- 
ardice of our allies with contempt.” He adopts Mr. Kinglake’s topog- 
raphy, names, figures, etc., but lets drop his heated projectiles of rhetor- 
ical fire against the French. “ Heaven knows the number of British men 
and women alive to-day who firmly believe that the chasseurs, zouaves, 
and line battalions of Bosquet, Bourbaki, and Canrobert ran away at the 
sight of the Russians, and were led back by English officers to the 
charge !” 


The Revue du Cercle Militaire says: “The Miinchener Allgemeine 
Zeitung believes that it is a very serious question as to returning to bronze 
for the material for artillery. The use of smokeless powder certainly 
creates a premature corrosion of the chamber of the pieces at present in 
use, and, in spite of its greater resistance, a steel piece once damaged in 
that way becomes useless, while a bronze piece is easily recast. In addi- 
tion to that, the processes of bronze-working are so much changed and 
improved as to produce a metal of very nearly as much tenacity as steel, 
while a bronze field-piece weighs about sixty-four kilogrammes less 
than one of steel.” 

“ The well-informed Bavarian journal is quite correct,” the Revue 
says, “but rather late in its announcement, for it appears, from other 
sources of information, that the foundry of Spandau several months ago 
began the casting of bronze pieces, using for that purpose the captured 
French guns.” 

Some new pieces of this model were in use, experimentally, during 
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the manceuvres of the Ninth German Corps, last year, and certain 
regiments of artillery already have one battery of bronze pieces. 


General Casey, the chief of engineers, in his annual report to the 
Secretary of War, says, “Interest in the war-maps published by this 
office, and republished by virtue of the sundry civil act of March 2, 
1889, continues very active. Of the eleven hundred copies of each 
map printed under the act alluded to, about three-fourths have been 
distributed, mainly at the request of members of Congress, and the de- 
mand bids fair to exhaust those not printed in this office (forty-seven 
sheets) at an early day. Besides all this, there is much information in 
this office relative to military geography which could, with little ex- 
pense, be made available for the information of officers of the army ; 
for instance, there are on the office files detailed maps of regions of 
Europe which may become, at an early day, the theatres of war, and it 
would be of great advantage to the service if such information as these 
maps give could be made available for the study of officers, especially 
on the outbreak of hostilities. Were the means provided, this office 
would be glad to compile and to disseminate the information on its files. 

“Tt is the policy of this country to keep a standing army small in 
numbers, but it is its expectation that it should be a highly-instructed 
one, and a small outlay as here referred to will be conducive to that 
end. Applications from officers of the army have been received for 
maps of certain regions of Europe, and it was with great regret that 
this office could not render this assistance to officers desirous of im- 
proving themselves professionally, especially when the material was on 
its files.” 

In this connection we can.all recall what assistance the invading 
army derived from the carefully-prepared maps they possessed during 
the Franco-German War; and we suppose that the tremendous loss of 
time, life, and treasure incurred in our own civil war would have been 
immensely curtailed had such military maps of regions, and of tracts: 
where battles must inevitably occur, existed in the elaboration and 
perfection which they now do, 

Twenty-five elaborate battle-field maps have been printed in the 
Engineers’ Office, while of battle-fields there have been photo-litho- 
graphed thirty-six maps, some of them in several sheets, such as those 
of the Atlanta campaign, the Peninsular campaign, Central Virginia, 
showing Grant’s campaigns and marches in that region, Gettysburg to 
Appomattox Court-House, Roanoke Island, Siege of Yorktown, Charles- 
ton, Chattanooga, etc., Sherman’s marches, Fort Fisher and vicinity, 
Vicksburg, and many others, covering an immense region of country, 


and all available for any possible future operations. 
E. SHIPPEN, 
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Readers of ‘‘The United Service’’ are 
cordially invited to contribute to this de- 
partment items of either fact or fancy, 
grave or gay, instructive or only enter- 
taining ; in short, any literary flotzam and 
jetsam likely to interest our subscribers. 


The Light Brigade. 
(From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat.) 


STORY OF THE DISASTROUS CAVALRY 
CHARGE AT BALAKLAVA. 

A MISTAKEN ORDER SENT FOUR HUNDRED MEN 
TO DEATH — DESPERATE HEROISM OF THE 
BRITISH HUSSARS AGAINST THE ODDS OF AN 
ARMY, 

Some one has said it is within the 
power of the poet to confer immortality, 
and no better illustration of the truth 
of the maxim can be found than in the 
fact that one poet, by a single short pro- 
duction, has been able to render immor- 
tal a warlike engagement in an obscure 
part of the world, an engagement which 
was scarcely more than a skirmish, and 
which, had it not been for Tennyson’s 
ode, ‘‘The Charge of the Light Bri- 
gade,’’ would have passed into history as 
one among a hundred of comparatively 
unimportant battles. The charge of the 
Light Brigade was a bloody blunder, 
and had not the principal actors perished 
in the engagement, somebody would 
have been court-martialed, and perhaps 
shot on account of it. It accomplished 
nothing; the loss of life, as compared 
with many battles, was trifling, and the 
action.was great only in the heroism dis- 
played and in the proportion of the slain 
to the whole number of those engaged. 

After war was declared by England 
and France against Russia, in 1854, large 
bodies of troops were dispatched to the 
East to co-operate with the Turkish 
forces in whatever direction might be 
deemed best. It was considered advisa- 
ble to attack the Russian power in a vital 
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point, and as Sebastopol was the basis of 
Muscovite supplies for the Black Sea, 
the determination was arrived at to be- 
siege and take this city, and destroy the 
fleet and naval supplies laid up there. 
In September, 1854, the allied armies, 
numbering nearly sixty thousand, landed 
at Eupatoria, thirty miles from Sebasto- 
pol, and marched up the coast to a point 
near the town of Balaklava, which is 
situated just across an isthmus, Sebasto- 
pol being on the other side, at a distance 
of seven and a half miles. Balaklava 
was valuable to the allies as a basis of 
supplies. The harbor is landlocked, and 
though neither extensive nor deep and 
somewhat difficult of entrance, the mouth 
being narrow, it was the best available 
point for the navy within striking dis- 
tance of Sebastopol, and consequently 
was regarded as a place of some impor- 
tance. Having driven out the feeble 
Russian garrison which was left in Ba- 
laklava, the town was fortified and the 
army marched ori by the high-road to the 
attack of Sebastopol. As the fleet must 
remain at Balaklava, it was important 
that the landing should be safe, so a 
number of redoubts were cast up around 
the town, and these intrusted to English 
artillerymen, who manned the guns, and 
to several regiments of Turkish foot to 
act as supports. Shortly after the occu- 
pation it was discovered that the Greek 
inhabitants were in correspondence with 
the Russians, and a conspiracy had been 
hatched to set the town on fire on a cer- 
tain night, when the Russians were to 
make an attack, so that the allies, being 
surprised on both sides, might be placed 
at a disadvantage. As soon as this plot 
was discovered the commander-in-chief 
ordered that all Greek inhabitants leave 
the town within three hours, and the 
order was relentlessly carried out, the 
treacherous Greeks being driven beyond 
the lines and compelled to seek refuge 
with their friends, the Russians. While 
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the redoubts were intrusted to the Turks, 
a sufficient body of foot and horse was 
kept in or near the town to render nuga- 
tory an attack by the enemy in any but 
considerable numbers. Meantime, the 
army had moved on to Sebastopol and 
cast up trenches which inclosed the be- 
sieged and rendered a speedy surrender 
within the bounds of probability. Of 
course efforts were made to raise the 
siege, and the Russian army in the 
Crimea sought to disturb the allies by 
making a diversion in the rear; for, if 
Balaklava were taken, or the line of com- 
munication cut between the fleet and the 
army, a new base of supplies must be 
adopted, and possibly the allied army 
might be forced to retire altogether. 

For several days before the 25th of 
October, 1854, bodies of Russians were 
seen on the heights about the city and 
large parties of Cossacks were noticed 
moving near the line of the highroad 
between Balaklava and Sebastopol. In 
anticipation of an attack the forces at 
the former point were strengthened by 
several regiments, both of cavalry and 
infantry. On the morning of October 
25 the Russians appeared in force on 
the hills about the city and made an 
entirely unexpected attack on five of the 
redoubts which defended it. Taken by 
surprise, the Turks were panic stricken, 
and the English artillerymen, finding 
themselves deprived of infantry support, 
spiked their guns and retired. -The 
forces in Balaklava were hurriedly or- 
dered to the front, and the first thing 
they did was to pour a volley in on the 
fleeing Turks by way of inducing them 
to halt and form in order of battle. But 
the enemy had gained full possession of 
the redoubts near the town, and hastily 
turned the guns on the advancing allies, 
forcing them to fall back under the 
cover of a range of hills. 

The road between Balaklava and Con- 
stantinople follows a valley perhaps a 
mile wide, leading up from the sea-coast 
to the higher plains of the interior; on 
one side were the Russians in the cap- 
tured fortifications; on the other were 
the allies, strong enough in infantry and 
cavalry, but feeble in artillery. The 
situation of the army was certainly 
critical, for unless the redoubts could be 
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retaken communications between the 
forces at Constantinople and their base 
of supplies at Balaklava would be com- 
pletely blocked. The commander-in- 
chief, Lord Raglan, and General Can- 
robert being informed of the state of 
affairs, came from the works around 
Sebastopol, and assigned the command 
of the day to Lord Colin Campbell. At 
first everything went apparently in 
favor of the Russians. The Turks, being 
driven out of the fortifications, were 
pursued down into the plain by the 
Russians, who, in turn, were checked by 
the English heavy cavalry, supported 
by the infantry and artillery. A sharp 
fight ensued; the Russians stood firm, 
and for a time the issue was doubtful. 
But English valor and French impetu- 
osity carried the day; a charge of the 
dragoons broke to pieces the battalions 
of the enemy when they ventured into 
open ground whereon the cavalry could 
operate, and chased them back up the 
hill-side under the protection of their 
own.guns. Two of the redoubts which 
had been captured by the Russians were 
retaken by the dragoons, but for the 
want of infantry support could not be 
held. Having driven the dragoons out 
of the fortifications, the Russians charged 
into the plain, but were not able to 
break the solid lines of the allied force, 
and retired to their hills and fortifica- 
tions. This retreat practically termi- 
nated the battle, and it only remained 
for both sides to intrench themselves 
and await re-enforcements or develop- 
ments. This the Russians seemed dis- 
posed to do, and, although they had 
over twenty thousand men on the field, 
made no further advance, while, on the 
other side, the allies, drawn up in line of 
battle, were inclined to wait for re-en- 
forcements from the lines before Sebas- 
topo] before renewing the conflict or 
attempting to retake the Balaklava re- 
doubts. 

The battle was thus finished about ten 
o'clock in the morning, and the Russian 
position,.on the opposite side of the val- 
ley from the allies, was at a point where 
a semicircle of hills inclosed a plain 
perhaps a mile long. At the entrance 
to this plain on each side was one of the 
fortifications deserted by the Turks, and 
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now. manned by the Russians. Between 
the two was the Russian centre, where 
nearly twenty thousand men, horse, foot, 
and artillery, were posted, and behind 
them, on the hills above them, were 
several batteries of artillery. Altogether 
they had thirty guns in position to play 
on an attacking force, and the inspection 
of their lines by the allied officers 
showed the position to be so strong as to 
render a direct attack extremely unad- 
visable. 

About the time this conclusion was 
arrived at, an order was borne to Lord 
Lucan, commanding the brigade of light 
horse, to advance and take certain guns 
which seemed to be apart from the main 
body of the Russian army and which 
appeared to lack infantry support. As 
these guns were posted on one of the 
Russian wings, it was supposed that their 
capture would be an easy matter. The 
order was conveyed to Lord Lucan by 
Captain Nolan, a young and impetuous 
officer, who had repeatedly distinguished 
himself by his daring. Lord Lucan 
read the order, and asked, ‘‘ Where are 
we to advance to?’”’ ‘There are the 
guns,’”’ Nolan replied, waving his hand 
towards the Russian centre, ‘and it is 
your duty to take them.” Reluctantly 
Lord Lucan, foreseeing the certain de- 
struction which awaited his command, 
gave the order to advance, and Lord 
Raglan, General Canrobert, and the allied 
army stood as witnesses of the rashest 
deed ever done on a battle-field. Itisa 


cardinal maxim of cavalry tactics that a 


charge should not be made without ade- 
quate support, for the effect of a cavalry 
charge is said by tacticians to be only 
momentary, and unless infantry and 
cavalry are at hand to render adequate 
support, the charge is simply a useless 
waste of life. This cavalry charge, by 
the mistake of Captain Nolan, was di- 
rected against the centre of the Russian 
army, numbering over twenty thousand 
men, and comprising both cavalry, in- 
fantry, and artillery. It was made 
through a valley which, while favorable 
enough for the operations of cavalry, 
was enfiladed by forts on either side. 
No supports were provided, no prepara- 
tion whatever to follow up the charge. 
So contrary was the movement to all the 
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maxims of war that every authority on 
military tactics has condemned it, and 
the skilled officers on the field were 
forced to disapprove, even while their 
brave men were charging to almost cer- 
tain death. The Light Brigade was 
composed of the Fourth Light Dragoons, 
118 men; the Eighth Irish Hussars, 104 
men; the Eleventh Prince Albert Hus- 
sars, 110 men; the Thirteenth Light 
Dragoons, 180 men, and the Seventeenth 
Lancers, 145 men,—a total of 607 to 
oppose an army well equipped in all 
branches of the service. Although the 
Light Brigade was not a regiment in 
numbers, it wasa hostin bravery. Both 
armies held their breath at the spectacle. 
Trot, canter, gallop, on they went; but 
long before they were half-way across 
the field of death the Russian guns broke 
out on right, left, and front, from the 
redoubts, from the guns on the hill be- 
hind the serried masses of Muscovite 
infantry. It was literally ‘“‘cannon to 
right of them, cannon to left of them,” 
and as they came nearer, the rifles of 
the foot soldiers and carbines of the cav- 
alry were let loose, and 

Stormed at with shot and shell, 

Boldly they rode, and well; 

Into the jaws of death, 


Into the mouth of hell, 
Rode the six hundred, 


Captain Nolan, who bore the order, 
was the first man killed. A fragment of 
shell struck him in the breast. He gave 
aloud cry, but held to the saddle. His 
horse turned, trotted back, and carried 
him half-Way to the allied lines before 
his death-grip released, and he fell to the 
ground. On went the six hundred, 
through the deadly hail of balls, across 
the plain ; they neared the Russian guns. 
The first line of cavalry disappeared ; 
every man was killed. The second 
closed up and the brigade went on. 
Their comrades on the hills behind saw 
them vanish into the smoke of the Rus- 
sian batteries as they came to the Rus- 
sian lines. In among the guns they 
rode, cutting down the gunners and 
driving the artillerists from their pieces. 
Past the guns they went, and without a 
moment’s hesitation charged the masses 
of Russian infantry behind, scattering 
them like chaff before the wind. But 
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the fire of the batteries on the hill behind 
the Russian forces was too heavy. The 
brigade fell back, and Russian gunners 
again rushed to the pieces which the 
English captured but could not hold. 
The brave men started on their retreat, 
and then the guns burst forth again from 
all sides. Back they rode, but not the 
six hundred. 
Back from the mouth of hell, 


All that was left of them, 
Left of six hundred. 


Half-way down the hill a great body 
of Cossack and Russian lancers was 
thrown on the flank of the brigade, now 
feeble in numbers, but still dauntless 
in bravery. Seeing the danger of being 
surrounded, they charged the Cossacks 
as valiantly as they had charged the 
artillery. Into the serried masses of 
lancers and Cossack horsemen they rode, 
cutting right and left, and in a moment 
the valley was one group of mingled 
Russians and hussars. To the disgrace 
of the Russian name, the artillerists on 
the hill behind opened fire anew, and 
poured into the mingled mass tremend- 
ous volleys of grape and canister shot, 
killing alike friend and foe. Many of 
the survivors of the terrible charge fell 
by this fire, but finally they broke 
through, retreated, and with great diffi- 
culty the heavy cavalry and the English 
cannon protected them from utter an- 
nihilation, The whole affair was over in 
a few moments. At 11.10 a.m. the line 
began to advance; at 11.85 only the 
dead and dying were in front of the Rus- 
sian guns. The conquerors, # such they 
could be called, behaved with great 
barbarity, for from the English lines the 
Cossacks could be seen riding to and fro 
on the field, lancing the wounded and 
mutilating the dead. Less than two 
hundred of the six hundred returned 
from the desperate and useless charge, 
and of these quite a number were 
wounded. 

In the whole engagement, according 
to the report of Prince Menschikoff, the 
Russians lost less than two hundred, 
while the loss of the allies, not includ- 
ing the Turks who were killed while 
running away, exceeded six hundred. 
The battle was at the moment deemed a 
victory for the Russians. By special 
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messengers the tidings were carried into 
Sebastopol. The city was illuminated, a 
Te Deum was sung in the great church, 
and a sortie ordered for the next day. 
The allies were discouraged; there was 
talk of evacuating Balaklava, and some 
thought of giving up the siege; but the 
Russian army made no effective use of 
the advantage gained before Balaklava; 
they held the heights about the town, 
but to no purpose. The allies constructed 
new redoubts, fortified the road between 
Balaklava and Sebastopol, repulsed the 
sortie with great slaughter, and the last 
hope of the besieged city was taken away 
a few days later by the bloody battle at 
Inkerman. 


The Rhyme of the Three Captains. 
(From the London Atheneum.) 


. . . AT the close of a winter day, 

Their anchors down, by London town, 
the Three Great Captains lay. 

And one was Admiral of the North from 
Solway Firth to Skye, 

And one was Lord of the Wessex coast 
and all the lands thereby, 

And one was Master of the Thames 
from Limehouse to Blackwall, 

And he was chaplain of the fleet,—the 
stoutest of them all. 

Their good guns guarded the great gray 
sides that were thirty foot in the 
sheer, 

When there came a certain trading-brig 
with news of a privateer. 

Her rigging was rough with the crusted 
drift that drives in a northern 
breeze, 

Her sides were clogged with the lazy 
weed that spawns in the eastern 
seas. 

Light she rode in the rude tide-rip, to 
left and right she rolled, 

And the skipper sat on the scuttle-butt 
and stared at an empty hold. 

“T ha’ paid port dues for your law,’ 
quoth he, ‘“‘and where is the law 
ye boast 

If I sail unscathed from a heathen port 
to be robbed on a Christian coast ? 

Ye have smoked the hives of the Lacca- 
dives as we burn the lice in a 
bunk. 

We tack not now to a Gailing prow ora 
plunging Pei-ho junk; 
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I had no fear but the seas were clear as 
far as a sail might fare 

Till I met with a lime-washed Yankee 
brig that rode off Finisterre. 

There were canvas blinds to his bow-gun 
ports to screen the weight he 
bore, 

And the signals ran for a merchantman 
from Sandy Hook to the Nore. 

He would not fly the rovers’ flag,—the 
bloody or the black,— 

But now he floated the Gridiron and 
now he flaunted the Jack. 

He spoke of the law as he crimped my 
.crew,—he swore it was only a 
loan ; 

But when I would ask for my own 
again, he swore it was none of 
my own. 

He has taken my little parrakeets that 
nest beneath the line; 

He has stripped my rails of the shaddock 
frails and the green, unripened 
pine; 

He has taken my bale of dammer and 
spice I won beyond the seas ; 

He has taken my grinning heathen gods, 
—and what should he want o’ 
these? 

My foremast would not mend his boom, 
my mizzen patch his fore; 

He has borrowed them both in the name 
of trade and sold them on the 
shore. 

I could not fight for the failing light and 
a rough beam-sea beside, 

But I hulled him once for a clumsy 
crimp and twice because he lied. 

If I had guns as I had goods to work 
my Christian harm, 

I had run him up from his quarter-deck 
to trade with his own yard- 
arm ; 

T had nailed his ears to my capstan-head, 
and ripped them off with a saw, 

And soused them in the bilgewater, and 
served them to him raw; 

I had flung him blind in a rudderless 
boat to rot in the rocking dark; 

I had towed him aft of his own craft, a 
bait for his brother shark ; 

I had lapped him round with cocoa- 
husk, and drenched him with the 
oil, j 

And lashed him fast to his own mast to 
blaze above my spoil ; 
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I had laid his hide in my hammock side, 
and tasseled his beard i’ the mesh, 

And had spitted his crew on the live 
bamboo that grows through the 
gangrened flesh ; 

I had hove him down by the mangroves 
brown, where the mud reef sucks 
and draws, 

Moored by the heel to his own keel to 
wait for the land-crabs’ claws! 

He is lazar within and lime without, ye 
can nose far enow, 

For he carries the taint of a musky ship, 
—the reek of the slaver’s dhow!”’ 

The skipper looked at the tiering guns 
and the bulwarks tall and cold, 

And the Captains Three most courte- 
ously peered down at the gutted 
hold ; 

And the Captains Three called courte- 
ously from deck to scuttle-butt : 

‘¢ Good sir, we ha’ dealt with that mer- 
chantman or ever your teeth were 
cut. 

Your words be words of a lawless race, 
and the law it standeth thus: 

He comes of a race that have never a law, 
and he never has boarded us. 

We ha’ sold him canvas and rope and 
spar,—we know that his price is 
fair ; 

And we know that he weeps for the lack 
of a law as he rides off Finisterre. 

And since he is damned for a gallows- 
thief by you and better than you, 

We hold it meet that the English fleet 
should know that we hold him 
true.” 

The skipper called to the tall taffrail : 
‘‘ And what is that to me? 

Did ever you hear of a Yankee brig that 
rifled a seventy-three? 

Do I loom so large from your quarter- 
deck that I lift like a ship o’ the 
line? 

He has learned to run from a shotted 
gun and harry such craft as mine. 

There is never a law on the Cocos Keys 
to hold a white man in; 

But we do not steal the niggers’ meal, 
for that is a nigger’s sin. 

Must he have his law as a quid to chaw, 
or laid in brass on his wheel ? 

Does he steal with tears when he bucca- 
neers? ’Fore Gad, then, why does 
he steal ?” 
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The skipper bit on a little word, and the 
word it was not sweet, 

For he could see the Captains Three had 
signaled to the fleet. 

By three and two, in white and blue, the 
whimpering flags began: 

‘We have heard a tale of a—foreign 
sail, but he is a merchantman.”’ 

The skipper peered beneath his palm 
and swore by the Great Horn 
Spoon, 

‘‘7Fore Gad, the chaplain of the fleet 

. would bless my picaroon !” 

By two and three the flags blew free to 
lash the laughing air : 

‘We have sold our spars to the mer- 
chantman,—we know that his 
price is fair.”’ 

The skipper winked his western eye, and 
swore by a China storm, 

‘They ha’ rigged him a Joseph’s jury- 
coat to keep his honor warm.” 

The halliards twanged against the tops, 
the bunting bellied broad, 

The skipper spat in the empty hold and 
mourned for a wasted cord. 
Masthead—masthead the signal sped by 
the line o’ the British craft! 

The skipper called to his Lascar crew, 
and put her about and laughed: 

‘¢Tt’s mainsail haul, my bully boys all, 
—we’ll out to the seas again ; 

They may set us to paint their patron 
saint, or scrub at his grapnel- 
chain ! 

It’s fore-sheet free with her head to the 
sea, and the swing of the unbought 
brine,— 

We'll make no sport in an English court 
till we come as a ship o’ the 
line, 

Till we come as a ship o’ the line, my 
boys, with thirty foot in the 
sheer, 

Lifting again from the outer main with 
news of a privateer; 

Flying his pluck at our mizzen-truck for 
weft of Admiralty ; 

Heaving his head for our dipsy-lead in 
sign that we sail the sea. 

Then fore-sheet home as she lifts to the 
foam,—we stand on the outward 
tack ; 

We are paid in the coin of the white 
man’s trade,—the bezant is hard, 
aye, and black. 
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The frigate-bird shall carry my word to 
the king and the Orang-Laut, 

How a man may sail from a heathen 
coast to be robbed in a Christian 
port ; 

How a man may be robbed ina Christian 
port while Three Great Captains 
there 

Shall dip their flag to a pirate’s rag—to 
show that his trade is fair !’’ 

RupyarD Kip.ina. 


United States Pilot Chart of the 
North Atlantic for December. 
(From the Liverpool Journal of Com- 
merce, December 19, 1890.) 


Tis month’s chart, as usual, contains 
the best outward and homeward sailing- 
routes for the month between the equa- 
tor and the English Channel and New 
York. Steamship tracks between the 
Old World and the New are also care- 
fully laid down for guidance of ship- 
masters. The eighth year of publication 
begins with this number of this invalu- 
able aid to mariners, than which noth- 
ing published by any other nation ap- 
peals more directly to the harassed ship- 
master. Month after month it has been 
our pleasing duty to lay before our read- 
ers asynopsis of the information so clearly 
given on these charts, and we have been 
surprised to observe that each month has 
had its own distinguishing feature, or an 
occasional supplementary chart, which 
appeared to be more interesting than its 
predecessors. The master mariner of to- 
day requires prompt and practical ad- 
vice. Ancient history and far-fetched 
theory are altogether out of his line. He 
has neither time nor inclination to master 
all the ’ologies, though the younger men 
coming along may improve. During 
this period the United States Hydro- 
graphical Department has succeeded in 
its zealous efforts to assist navigators of 
every nation, by laying before them such 
information as shall enable them more 
easily to find a fair wind and a favorable 
current, and to indicate where danger 
from icebergs and derelicts lurks. We 
find among the many shipmasters whom 
we meet that, almost without exception, 
the Pilot Chart of the North Atlantic 
stands foremost in their esteem when 
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speaking of aids to navigation. Hurri- 
canes, icebergs, derelicts, water-spouts, 
bottle papers, and everything of impor- 
tance have been specially deait with on 
supplements, which cannot be too much 
commended for their directness of pur- 
pose. Next month is promised a supple- 
ment devoted to the subject of ice in the 
North Atlantic in the past season, which, 
it is well said, has probably been the 
most prolific of ice on record. The text 
is given of a proclamation by President 
Harrison relating to the act of Congress 
of September 4, which came in force 
last Monday. By its provisions masters 
of ships in collision are to stay by each 
other if possible, render assistance if ne- 
cessary, and give all requisite information 
for recognition at any future time. The 
vessel running away without reasonable 
cause stands a good chance of being 
deemed the vessel in fault. A master of 
a United States ship failing to render 
assistance or to give information is lia- 
ble to a penalty of one thousand dollars, 
or imprisonment for two years, and for 
the above sum the vessel may be seized, 
one-half of the amount to be paid to the 
informer and one-half to the state. The 
tracks of derelicts are carefully defined, 
but none at present are so interesting as 
the drift of the American schooner ‘' W. 
L. White,’’ which was given some time 
ago. The chart, however, shows that 
the derelict vessel ‘‘Carrier Dove’’ re- 
mained a long time a menace to naviga- 
tion. She was abandoned, according to 
the position on the chart, in 46° N., 38° 
W., on May 29, and was last passed 
on October 26 in about 48° N., 10° W. 
Very heavy weather prevailed along the 
transatlantic route; westerly gales, ac- 
companied by rain, hail, snow, and awful 
seas, raged with great violence over al- 
most the whole extent of ocean between 
Newfoundland and our islands, with the 
exception of a few days in the middle of 
the month, and subsequent to the 20th. 
Two of these dread meteors have been 
traced all the way from Newfoundland’s 
northernmost point right across to the 
north of Scotland. An abstract of the 
report of the steamer ‘“‘ Vancouver’’ is 
given. Our readers will remember that 
during this voyage the lamented Captain 
Lindall lost his life in the execution of 
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his duty. The tremendous sea swept away 
bridge, chart-room, and wheel-house, 
with the captain and the quartermaster. 
Very little fog and but one iceberg was 
reported. The weather in the Mediterra- 
nean was somewhat stormy in November, 
with heavy rains and high winds. This 
month the forecast is for heavy westerly 
gales, following the storms that move 
rapidly eastward along a storm-belt about 
five hundred miles wide, stretching 
E.N.E. from Newfoundland to the 
northward of our shores. Fog and ice 
will be at their minimum frequency. 
The United States pilot charts aim at 
two objects,—first, to give late and im- 
portant news to navigators and to de- 
crease the dangers; secondly, to attract 
the attention and interest ‘‘of other 
classes of people to the life and duties of 
the officers and men of the navy and 
mercantile marine, and thus to insure a 
fair hearing and some attention and 
sympathy in any reasonable effort to 
improve the status and prospects of sea- 
faring men and others directly interested 
in commerce.’’ This is a noble task wor- 
thy of any nation, and we assure the 
workers in this wide and most important 
field of our sincerest sympathy and sup- 
port, but we are not able to stifle a regret 
that such good work was not undertaken 
in the first instance by the proper au- 
thorities on this side of the water. 


Colonel McCawiley to be Retired. 


CHartes G. McCaw tey, colonel- 
commandant of the Marine Corps, will 
be retired for age next month, and there 
is a lively contest for the succession. 
The senior colonel is Clement D. Hebb, 
who will also be retired for age within a 
year. Owing to this fact Colonel Hebb 
was not inclined to make a contest for 
selection as commandant, particularly as 
he would gain no additional rank there- 
by. He has been persuaded, however, by 
personal friends to enter the list of con- 
testants. The hesitation of Colonel Hebb 
to enter the contest induced Lieutenant- 
Colonel Heywood, the officer next in 
rank, to ask for the designation as 
colonel-commandant. Colonel Heywood 
is in the vigor of manhood, with at least 
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a dozen years of service ahead before 
reaching the retiring age, has an excel- 
lent record in the marine service, is re- 
garded as one of the most competent 
officers of the corps, and is the choice of 
a majority of his associates in both 
branches of the navy. In view of the 
fact that Colonel Hebb will be retired 
within a year, it is thought Colonel 
Heywood will be selected by the Presi- 
dent to succeed Colonel McCawley. 
Those familiar with the Marine Corps 
express the belief that the interests of 
that organization would be promoted by 
the selection of Colonel Heywood, who 
has not only merit and faithful service, 
but seniority after Colonel Hebb to rec- 
ommend him.—Philadelphia Ledger. 


Further acquisition of Property by 
The Real Estate Trust Company of 
No. 1340 Chestnut Street. 


THIS company has quite recently ac- 
quired possession, by purchase, of the 
property immediately adjoining its pres- 
ent building on the west,—viz., No. 1842 
Chestnut Street, lately occupied by the 
once famous Benkert shoe-house. The 
consideration was twenty thousand dol- 
lars, subject to a yearly ground-rent of 
four thousand five hundred dollars. This 
purchase is for the purpose of giving 
increased facilities for its clerical force, 
necessitated by the continued growth of 
the various branches of the company’s 
business, which is an evidence of the 
confidence of the community in its able 
though conservative management. 

The rear portion of the newly-acquired 
property is to be converted into an an- 
nex, about forty by twenty, two stories 
high, with sky-light, thoroughly fire- 
proof, in order to conform to the present 
building, and to communicate with it, 
and, in fact, will be more a part of the 
present building, No. 1840, than of No. 
1842. The front portion of the new 
building is to be remodeled, and will be 
occupied at an early day by one of Chest- 
nut Street’s retail houses, realizing for the 
Trust Company a handsome yearly in- 
come, until the time when still further 
need for space will impel the company to 
unite the two properties in one fine, spa- 
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cious building, and that time will not be 
far distant. The business of the com- 
pany embraces the receiving of deposits 
and allowing interest thereon, renting of 
safe-deposit boxes in its burglar-proof 
vaults, receiving and executing of trusts 
of every description, and buying, selling, 
and leasing real estate in Philadelphia 
and its vicinity. The management of 
the company is in the hands of the fol- 
lowing officers and directors : 


President, 
FRANK K, HIPPLE. 


Secretary, 
WILLIAM R. PHILLER. 


Treasurer, 
WILLIAM F. NORTH. 


Real Estate Officer, 
THOMAS B. PROSSER. 


Directors, 


Franx K. Hippie, Groree PHILLER, 
Henry C. Grsson,| Epwarp T. STEEL, 
LeMveEt Corrtn, |CHas. W. Henry, 
Bravveav Boatg, | Joun F. Betz, 
Ww. M. Stneerzy,|THomas Dotan, 
Jno. WANAMAKER,|R. DaLtE BENSON. 


Solicitor, 
GEORGE JUNKIN. 


Human Health. 


Human health can only be maintained when 
the rules of life are strictly obeyed. Man’s 
system is like a town: to be healthy it must be 
well drained. No one would wish to live ina 
town where the sewers are always clogged. 
Our system is most beautifully fitted by na- 
ture to drain itself of all waste and effete 
matter. This drainage is frequently inter- 
fered with by careless habits, and when it be- 
comes clogged illness is the result. Beecham’s 
Pills, which have been in popular use in 
Europe for fifty years, are specially adapted, 
in a safe, gentle manner, to keep human drain- 
age in perfect order.—American Analyst. 

Beecham’s Pills are prepared only by Thos. 
Beecham, St. Helens, Lancashire, England. 

B. F. Allen & Co., 365 Canal Street, New 
York, Sole Agents for the United States, who, 
if your druggist does not keep them, will mail 
Beecham’s Pills on receipt of price, 25 cents 
a box, but inquire first. 
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MILITARY ORDER OF THE LOYAL LEGION 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Massachusetts Commandery. 
Stated meeting held December 8, 1890. 


To tHE First CLass.—John C. Pal- 
frey, Bvt. Brig.-Gen. U.S.A.; Horatio 
Roberts, Lt. U.S.V. 


California Commandery. 

Stated meeting held November 12, 
1890. 

To tHe First Oxass (original).— 
Edward B. Williston, Maj. U.S.A.; 
Edwin M. Coates, Maj. U.S.A. ; Henry 
M. Kendall, Capt. U.S.A.; Oliver E. 
Wood, Lt. U.S.A.; John W. Miller, 
Lt. U.S.V.; James F. Cunningham, 
Lt. U.S.V.; Willis H. Pettit, Lt. 
U.S.V.; Patrick W. O’Toole, Surg. 
U.S.V.; George Armstrong Lyon, Pay- 
Inspector U.S.N.; James W. Holihan, 
Passed Asst. Eng. U.S.N.; Harrie Web- 
ster, Passed Asst. Eng. U.S.N. 

To THE Szconp Ciass.— Theo. Ferry 
Powell. 


Illinois Commandery. 
Stated meeting held December 11, 1890. 


To THE First Criass.—Abaline C. 
Bardwell, Capt. U.S.V.; Gideon E. 
Clark, Lt. U.S.V.; Cleaveland F. Dun- 
derdale, Act. Eng. U.S.N.; Benjamin 
F. Dysart, Lt. U.S.V.; Lumley Ingle- 
dew, Capt. and Bvt. Maj. U.S.V.; Allen 
C. Waterhouse, Lt.-Col. and Bvt. Col. 
U.S.V. 


District of Columbia Commandery. 
Stated meeting held December 3, 1890. 


To THE First Crass (original).— 
Gregory Barrett, Capt. U.S.A.; Lu- 
ther G. Billings, Pay-Inspector U.S.N. ; 
John M. Carson, Capt. U.S.V.; Andrew 


Davidson, Capt. U.S.A.; B. Du Barry, | 


Brig -Gen. U.S.A. ; William R. Gibson, 
Lt.-Col. U.S.A.; Edward May, Pay- 
Director U.S.N.; Charles A. McKevitt, 
Lt. U.S.V.; John W. Rawlins, Surg. 
U.S.V.; Joseph C. Rutherford, Surg. 
U.8.V.; Samuel K. Towle, Surg. 
U.S.V.; John F. Weston, Capt. U.S.A. 

To THE First Cass (by inheritance). 
—Richard G. Davenport, Lt. U.S.N.; 


Mr. William M. Hunt, Mr. William O. 
McDowell. 

To tHE Srconp Criass.—Mr. Albert 
C. Patterson, Mr. Richard K. Tyler. 


Michigan Commandery. 
Stated meeting held December 4, 1890. 
To THE First CLAss.—John C. Bur- 

rows, Capt. U.S.V. 
To THE SEconpD CLass.—Mr. W. H. 
Chamberlin. 


Minnesota Commandery. 
Stated meeting held December 9, 1890. 
To THE First Cass (by inheritance). 

— Daniel W. Hand. 


Indiana Commandery. 
Stated meeting held November 14, 
1890. 
To THE First CLass.—John B. Wag- 
ner, Capt.; Adam O. Behm, Capt.; 
Alexander Hardy, Capt. 


TRANSFERS. 
Massachusetts Commandery. 
Charles C. Hayes, Maj., to Minnesota 
Commandery. 


California Commandery. 
William H. Powell, Maj. U.S.A., to 
District of Columbia Commandery; R. 
H. Patterson, Lt. U.S.V., to New York 
Commandery ; J. B. Jackson, Lt.U.S.A., 
to Kansas Commandery. 


Illinois Commandery. 

John L. Burleigh, Col., E. N. K. 
Talcott, Lt., and Mr. E. H. Fallows to 
New York Commandery ; J. D. Spring- 
er, Lt., to Minnesota Commandery. 


District of Columbia Commandery. 
G. M. Sternberger, Maj. U.S.A., and 
W. H. Gardner, Maj. U.S.A., to Califor- 
nia Commandery ; Thomas F. Barr, Col. 
U.S.A., to New York Commandery ; 
George B. Sanford, Lt. U.S.A., to Kan- 
sas Commandery; W. J. Volkmar, Maj. 
U.S.A., to Missouri Commandery. 
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Ohio Commandery. 
Charles McClure, Maj., Paymaster 
U.S.A., to Minnesota Commandery. 


Kansas Commandery. 
O. D. Greene, Maj. U.S:A., to Cali- 
fornia Commandery. 


NECROLOGY. 
California Commandery. 
Francis M. Cooley, Capt. U.S.A., 
November 24, 1890. 


IHinois Commandery. 
T. H. Capron, Maj., December 20, 
1890. 


Minnesota Commandery. 
J. B. Davis, Maj. U.S.V., November 
26, 1890; Clover Perin, Col. U.S.A., 
December 15, 1890. 


Tue following extract from Circular 
No. 11, Commandery-in-Chief, Novem- 
ber 12, 1890, gives the changes in mem- 
bership during the quarter ending Octo- 
ber 31, 1890: 


MEMBERSHIP. 
October 31, 1890. 


Second | Third 


Class. | Class. 


COMMANDERY OF 


Total. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ss 


mi moma! anoomawa Smnan 








Ner Garn—First Class............0+0. ; 
Second Olass...........+ 
Total net gain 


Total, July 31, 1890..........6681 
Total, October 81, 1890......6745 
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WHAT IS AMMONIA? 


THE papers are all talking of the danger 
from its increasing use as a food adulterant. 
But what is it? Why is it injurious? 

Ammonia is the most common and most 
easily produced poison there is. It produces 
itself. It is a product of decay, and is thrown 
off by the decomposition of all organic matter. 
Water which contains a large amount of sew- 
age contains a proportionate amount of am- 
monia. Sewage itself reeks with it. Every 
cesspool is an ammonia factory. 

The recent newspaper discussion of the dan- 
gerous qualities of ammonia comes from the 
alarming increase of its use as an adulterant 
in certain food preparations. People who ab- 
sorb it in small quantities from day to day 
suffer from slow ammonia poisoning. Taken 
internally in sufficient quantities it eats away 
the coatings of the stomach and intestines, 
and causes death. ‘Slow ammonia poisoning 
produces various forms of stomach trouble, and 
causes the complexion to lose its freshness, 

Ammonia is now made from the rank liquor 
which comes from the manufacture of gas, 
called gas liquor, and in the mechanical arts 
it is of great value. Its rank “eating” qual- 
ities render it useful in the coarser forms of 
scouring and cleansing. Carefully used as a 
drug it is also valuable, but many accidents 
occur from incautious handling. 


“Tr 1s A CommMoN RIGHT OF THE 
Peorte to Know wuat Foop- 
Compounps ConrTaAIN. 


Cleveland’s Baking 
Powder has all its ingredients 


Superior 


plainly printed on every label. Its 
leavening strength is not forced 
by injurious drugs, therefore it 
produces an even, flaky lightness 
throughout the loaf, and prevents 
the speedy drying up of bread or 
cake which comes from using adul- 
terated powders. “Cleveland’s” 
is absolutely the best of all the 
cream of tartar powders.” 


CLEVELAND Baking PowbeEr Co., 
81 & 83 Futon Sr., New York. 


Corne.ivus N. HoaGiann, 
President, 





BREVET LIEUTENANT -COLONEL F¥OHN 
PAGE NICHOLSON, U. S. VOLUNTEERS. 


Brevet LIEvTENANT-COLONEL J. P. 
NicHoLson, whose portrait is given in 
this number, is not only well known to 
the companions of the Military Order of 
the Loyal Legion, the comrades of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, and the 
army and navy generally, but is also 
distinguished as the editor of the Count 
de Paris’s work on the Civil War. 

Colonel Nicholson was born in Phila- 
delphia, July 4, 1842, and was educated 
in its public schools. He comes from a 
long line of patriotic men who have 
served their country, and is a descendant 
of Captain William Nicholson, one of the 
patriots of the Revolution. He entered 
the service as a private in the Twenty- 
eighth Pennsylvania Infantry, July 3, 
1861; was promoted to a sergeant July 
20, 1861, regimental commissary-ser- 
geant August 2, 1861, and was dis- 
charged for promotion July 21, 1862. 

He received his commission as first 
lieutenant, Twenty-eighth Pennsylvania 
Infantry, on the 21st of July, 1862, and 
in September of that year was made 
regimental quartermaster. On October 
11, 1865, he was honorably mustered 
out, having served in the Armies of 
West Virginia, the Potomac, and the 
Cumberland, and participated in the en- 
gagements on the upper Potomac, in the 
battles of Antietam, Fredericksburg, 
Gettysburg, and Chattanooga, the sev- 
eral actions of the campaign to Atlanta, 
in the march to the sea, and the campaign 








| through the Carolinas. He was brevetted 


captain, United States Volunteers, March 
18, 1865, ‘‘for faithful and meritorious 
services ;’? major, March 13, 1865, ‘‘ for 
gallant and meritorious services in the 
Savannah and Carolina campaigns;’’ 
lieutenant-colonel, March 13, 1865, ‘‘ for 
gallant and meritorious services during 
the war.”’ 

He is the secretary of the commission 
appointed by the State of Pennsylvania 
to locate the monuments of its regiments 
at Gettysburg, and has been indefatigable 
in this service. 

He is the owner of a large and valuable 
collection of the literature of the rebel- 
lion, and in many respects it is probably 
unsurpassed in completeness by any other 
in the country, if, indeed, equaled. His 
intelligent acquaintance with the history 
of the war is widely known, and he is 
recognized as an authority in all that 
appertains to its military history. 

In May, 1879, he was elected a com- 
panion of the Military Order of the 
Loyal Legion, subsequently became the 
Recorder of the Pennsylvania Command- 
ery, and, on the organization of the Com- 
mandery-in-Chief, became the Recorder- 
in-Chief; both positions he now holds. 

Colonel Nicholson possesses rare busi- 
ness qualities, is a good organizer, and 
shows great executive ability in conduct- 
ing the various and onerous duties apper- 
taining to the offices he holds in the 
Loyal Legion. 
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These qualifications were emphatically 
displayed last April, on the occasion of 
the celebration of the twenty-fifth anni- 
wersary of the order. 

The inception of this great celebration 
is due to Colonel Nicholson, and, with 
the corps of assistants selected by the 
commander, he brought this great affair 
to a successful termination. 

This order, which has Commanderies 
in eighteen States, and a membership 
exceeding six thousand, representing the 
brightest intelligence and the best citi- 
zenship in this country,—men busied 
with arts and sciences, and ready at a 
moment’s notice to again take up their 
swords for their country,—came from 
the East and West to renew the associa- 
tions of the past. 

Never has there been such an assem- 
blage of Companions, and such a one 
cannot occur again. The enthusiasm 
and fervor of those battle-scarred heroes 
was intensified by the fact that the or- 
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ganization was, to a day, as old as the 
grass that grows around Abraham Lin- 
coln’s tomb. 

The editor of the UniTep SERVICE 
wrote to Ex-President Hayes to the 
effect that he would be gratified to have 
an expression of opinion in relation to 
the subject of this sketch. The follow- 
ing letter was received : 


“FREMONT, OHIO, January 2, 1891. 

“My DEAR SirR,—Nothing good as to the 
work of Colonel Nicholson for the Military 
Order of the Loyal Legion of the United States, 
and as to his character as a man, which any 
friend of his is likely to say, can go beyond my 
estimate of his merits. All friends of the order 
who are well informed are quite sure to be his 
friends, and will thank you for furnishing in 
your magazine an excellent portrait of their 
favorite, the Recorder-in-Chief. 


“ Sincerely, 
(Signed) 
**L. R. HAMERSLY, Esq.” 


“ RUTHERFORD B. HAYEs. 


R. 8S. Cottum. 








Cot. Wa. C. CHURCH, 


Epitor-in-CHier oF THE U. S. ARmy AND Navy JOURNAL. 








